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CERTAIN POINTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIABETES. 


“By FREDERICK W. PAVY, MD., 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY AND ASSISTANT-PRYSICIAN, GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


LECTURE L—(Parr L) 
_ In: approaching the subject of ‘‘Sngar in the Animal Eco- 
nomy,” it is necessary to place ourselves in the most guarded 
position, Fallacies arrive through such unexpected and multi- 
farious channels, in researches on this point, that it is requisite 
to be especially cautious in dealing with the i 


results that may be obtained. The relations of sugar have | 


certainly not yet been fully extricated from the deepeer re- 
cesses of organic chemistry belonging to animal life; notwith- 
standing it seemed a short time since that our knowledge was 
complete, or nearly so, and that the whole pathology of»dia- 
_ betes was on the brink of disclosure. But a little more, indeed, 


Te it into a dark-coloured substance, which renders the 
more or less of a sherry or brownish hue. I do mot con- 
erthis test a desirable one for physiological purposes. Where 
the quantity of sugar is as in diabetic urine, the effect is 
so strongly marked that eannot be any mistake in re- 
cognising it; but where only a minute quantity of sugar is 


present, there is only a shade of difference to discriminate, and, 
with the best intentions, we may often be deceived, where only 
shades of difference in colour are concerned. What, in physio- 
logy, we require eee g a more decided ‘‘aye” or 
“‘nay,” and this we get with 
fermentation. 


various copper tests and with 


In using Moore’s test for the detection of diabetes, a drachm, 
ie of minutes over a spirit 
quently seen it—mayoceur. If the liquor potasse have pt 
a white or int it becomes contaminated with 
lead. Lead may also be abstracted from the glaze of an earthen- 
ware dish, in which the potash may have been boiled or eva- 
down. At all events, from whatever source lead ma 

ve been derived, on boiling liquor potasse contaminated wi 
it with any organic compoand containing sulphur, the sulphur 
is li and, combining with the metal, produces a more 
Part liquid, according to the amount of sul- 


‘than ten years back, the discovery of a sugar-forming function ; Prese” 


for the liver was announced. This discovery appeared to rest 
upon irrefutable grounds, and rapidly o»tained an established 
~ footing in all onr text-bookson Physiology. The doctrine of 
_gluco-genesis had become at last so fatniliar as an admitted 
fact, that one-scarcely thought of stopping to question further 
substantiality. 
‘My own impression in favour of the gluco-genic theory was 
_ 80 strong that for some considerable time I did not give the 
_ importance that was due to a result L had obtained which did 
I felt inclined to 


experiment, than look: upon it.es controverting the 


position beld. At last, however, growing dissatisfied 


Commence a thorough investigation to discover, if possible, the _ 


“cause of my result. I found there was not the source of fallacy 
_I was contented before in supposing might exist. From that 
_ moment I have advanced step by step, as my experiments have 
_ directed me; and from the force of the evidence that has pre- 


"sented itself, I have been involuntarily led from the position of | 


a strong advocate to that of an adversary of the gluco-genic 
theory. Disinclined, at first, to regard what I saw as consti- 
tuting a valid objection, I have since been compelled to submit 
to evidenve, which, I can only say, having convinced me, will 
I believe prove convineing to others. Much of this evidence, 
in as far as it is immediately connected with my subject, I 
‘shall have to advert:to as I proceed, and it is my intention ‘to 
show the experiments upon which my statements are founded, 
greatest. deference I stand at variance on this subject of 
fee so distinguished a physiologist as Bernard. 
the liver is not specially tatenied as sugar- 
organ ; pe are may ultimately prove to be the 
purport e so-called glucogenic matter in 
» it, to Bernard will always belong the credit of a great and m.- 
Of the varieties of , it is the 


glucose, or, 
“that we shall have to eal with in these lectures. ow, as i 


_ Sence and its 
_ any difficulty, for 
any inorganic even present in an exceedingly 
‘minute quan tests have been” from 
_ of convenience or 

Moore's test consists in treating the 
of -—_— The alkali decomposes the sugar, 


Reduced to our English 
is thus composed :— 


Bitartrate of potash (cream of tartar) 960 grains. 


frome y is made with a larger proportion of 


potash than what is contained im the liquor condition 


oN | 
INT, 
hout 
and 
ents, 
’ , and is thrown dewn as a yellow, orange-yellow, or 
orange-red precipitate, according to the amount of sugar pre- : 
er,” sent, f the 
deposit. A liqu 
an orange-red d 
portion of sugar present, the sub-oxi 
a yellow colour. 
‘ollis In ‘Trommer’s test, the oxide of copper is set free at the time 
| of application. A drop, or a couple of drops, of a moderately 
concentrated solution of sulphate of copper are let fall into the 
specimen to be tested, and then liquor potasse is added in eon- 
siderable excess. The precipitate at first thrown down on the 
addition of the alkali-is redissolved if sugar be present, and a 
deep-blue liquid is the result, which, on boiling, owe ‘the 
reduced or sub-oxide precipitate. The objection to this test is, 
that it:is not so convenient in practice as the copper solutions 
to which Lam about to refer; and, ar ae 
present, they may escape detection, on account of i 
ved protoxide obscuring a slight prodaction of the reduced 
oxide, 

Of the solutions of copper, Barreswil’s liquid: is by far the 

most celebrated. It is this form of copper test’that has been-em- 
5 
phate ofcopper ... ... ... -.. 320 
Distilled water... ... ... 

These materials are to be dissolved, mixed, and the resulting 
blue liquid to be filtered. 

Barreswil's liquid is thus a rather ‘solution. Essen- 
by the presence of an organic material (tartaric acid), which 
does not occasion its reductionat the temperature of ebul- 
lition. It is the property of the protexide of copper mot to 
be soluble in-an alkali unless some form of organic matter 
be t. Hence the necessity of the tartaric acid, or some 
in the cupro-potassic.solutions. But why ase the 
bitartrate of potash, which calls for the employment of the 
carbonate of soda to neutralize its excess of acid? It is more 
simple te take at once the neutral tartrate of potash, and then 

t | the carbonated alkali may be dispensed with. a 
ne Lreaves DOT UD WS SHOU DUSSESS tion is of this description, and consists of sulphate copper 
about :the means. adopted:for recognising our agent, I will first | and tartrate of potash, with soda as the alkali. 
_ speak of the tests that areresorted to for determining its pre- I can recommend the following as a simple method of»pre- 
for use in clinical practice am the 
copper and ten i tartrate issolve 
| two drachms of oe potasse. A clear deep-blue liquid is 
formed, which is as efficient as any other: kindof cupro- 


Tar Laxcet,] 
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enable the test to be preserved in an efficient 


neccesary. to dications afforded by the other tests, yet with the fermentation 
a following are the proportions of the ingredients 


test we have been hitherto accustomed to look upon its reac- 
tion as perfectly characteristic of the presence of sugar. It 


Sulphate of copper ... ... .... ... 320 grains, seems, however, from the researches of a French chemist, M. 
Tartrate of potash (neutral) ... ... 640 ,, Berthelot, who has recently devoted much time to the che- 
Caustic potash (potassa fusa)... ... 1280 ,, mistry of the sugars, and whose statements are entitled to 
Distilled water ... ... ... ... ... 20 fluid oz our consideration, that there are other substances 
Dissolve each in a separate portion of the water, then mix the ides sugar—viz., glycerine, mannite, dulcine, and sorbine, 
er copper and tartrate of potash, and afterwards add | which are capable of undergoing the alcoholic fermentation 


with yeast. Alcoholic fermentation, therefore, can no longer 


The precipitation of sub-oxide from any of these copper solu- | be regarded as affording an infallible indication of sugar. 


tions on boiling must not be looked upon as affording an infal- 


In applying the fermentation test, it is necessary that the 


lible indication of the presence of sugar; neither, on the other | yeast should be thoroughly washed before use. Yeast, as pur- 


hand, must the absence of a precipitate be regarded as abso- 


, will undergo a considerable fermentation alone, and 


lutely proving the absence of sugar. Such a remark must seem | even after being well washed, I have found it give rise to the 
materially to detract from the value of testing with a copper | evolution of a slight amount of carbonic acid. In fact, the 
liquid ; but, bearing in mind certain considerations, I do not | fermentation test in my hands has not proved susceptible of 
think there is much chance of falling into error, and certainly | that delicacy and absolute certainty I id have desired. The 


the copper is the most useful test that we have. 


It is said that glycerine, tannine, cellulose, leucine, uric acid, 
and chloroform are each capable of producing, in different de- | by distillation, and then mixing the dist: 
grees, a reduction of the oxide of copper. Chloroform certainly | slaked lime, and heating i i 


tash, and the presence of alcohol in bed pe may be shown 


g in a convenient apparatus for 
exerts a strong reducing effect. Uric acid I have observed to | the vapour that passes over. =_e 


occasion some deposit of red oxide; and from cotton I have| It now only remains for me in this imi 


obtained just a trace of precipitate. But the glycerine I have | subject, to speak of the mode of conducting the Beran 


tested has not yielded the slightest vestige of reaction. A cir- 


sugar, 
cumstance, however, of great importance is, that if a copper | the copper solution, and this, I am satisfied from considerable 


solution be kept for any considerable period, and particularly 
if exposed to light, it will of itself deposit some red oxide on 
boiling. Hence, unless the solution have been recently pre- 
pared, it should be tested, by boiling a little, alone, from time | reducing or deoxidizing effect on a 


with it, is susceptible of the utmost delicacy and pre- 
cision. We cannot separate and weigh the sugar as the chemist 
does with an inorganic material; but we estimate itsamount by its 
— solution of determined 


to time ; and if it should be found to give a precipitate, a fresh | strength. The liquid I employ—that composed of potash, 


addition of potash will restore it, rendering it again as fit as | tartrate of potash, sulphate 


ever for use. 


copper, and water, in the propor- 
tions I have already given—is of such a strength, that 100 


But under certain circumstances no deposit of sub-oxide will | minims of it are exactly decolorized by half a grain of the 
take place, although sugar may be indisputably present, Am- | purest a ee sugar that I have been able to ob- 


moniacal salts have the property of occasioning this. 1 have | tain. In other 


f a grain is the exact amount of sugar 


uently noticed where an ammoniacal odour is evolved on | required to convert the oxide into the sub-oxide contained in 100 
iling a specimen with the blue liquid, that at first there | minims of my blue liquid. To ge an example, I will describe 


has been no perceptible change; then a change of colour, | how I proceed in the 
without any Bmw oy has taken place ; and if the boiling 


has been continued so that the 
ex 


case of ic urine. The quantities 
are measured in graduated tubes, drawn at one end to a point 


of the blue liquid has | so that liquid may be dropped as required. 100 minims of 
led the whole of the ammonia, a considerable deposit of | the blue liquid are taken, and i 


a mixture of one part of urine 


oxide has afterwards fallen. The presence of albumen in- | with five of water (because the urine is too concentrated 
terferes with the proper reaction of cur copper test: I expect, | alone) allowed to fall into it drop by drop whilst kept boiling 


on account of the ammonia evolved as the result of destruction | in a small porcelain capsule over the flame 


of a spirit-lamp or 


by the potash in the test. In a case of apoplexy where the | gas. As soon as the blue colour of the copper solution has been 
urine was albuminous I tested for sugar, expecting to find it, completely removed, the operation is at anend. The amount 


because there was sudden and great congestion of the circula- 


of diluted urine employed can be read off, and will contain an 


tion, The action of the test was obscure; but on boiling the | equivalent to half a grain of glucose. 
urine and oes before applying it, a neat precipitation of | Should the fermentation-test be used D merenrnas accord- 


with “nid like blood, a process of 

ith a fluid like tion for testin, 

is of course absolutely indispensable. Boiling does not get ri 

thoroughly of the albuminous and colouring matters; its alka- 
linity ee P the liquid to retain some of these. The cautious 
addition of acetic acid to neutralization will effect their entire 
precipitation ; but a little too much acid produces the condition 
that was intended to be removed. I consider this process 


troublesome, and always resort to the use of the sulphate of 
soda—a material whi 


w does not in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with our test, and which furnishes us with a perfectl 
clear liquid from the blood. The blood is simply mixed with 
about an equa! weight of sulphate of soda, and heated to effect 
coagulation in a small porcelain capsule. Thrown on a filter, 

_ a limpid transparent liquid immediately runs through. 

' Bernard has more recently recommended animal charcoal for 
separating albuminous and colouring matters from a liquid, 
w we are desirous of applying the -potassic test. 
According to Bernard, it is the y of animal charcoal 

to abstract certain materials not others from a liquid. 

men jouring matters are com it 
from the biovd, albumen and uric wae ten urine, and even 

‘the caseine and fatty matter from milk. It is sufficient, 
therefore, to treat an animal fluid with the necessary quantity 
of animal charcoal; and upon filtration a clear Jiquid will ran 
through, which retains any sugar that might have been pre- 
sent, although deprived of many other substances. 

__ A solid substance may be prepared for ing, either by 
making a plain decoction of it, or else by ing it ina 
same manner as with blood. 


Jesh of sight bo to the 


ing to Dr. Christison, every cubic inch of carbonic acid evolved 


corresponds, in round numbers, to a grain of sugar; or, more 
precisely, 47 cubic inches of gas are equivalent to 45 grains of 
sugar. 


The Oration, 
Delivered at the 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SESSION 


HARVEIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
By HENRY THOMPSON, Esq, F.P.C.S., &. 


Gent Lemen,—It is in accordance with a time-honcared 
custom that we suspend, on one of the fortnightly meetings of 
the year, that discussion of purely scientific topics which forms 
the ordinary business of our Society, and devote an evening to 
the contemplation of some of the larger and higher relations 
which connect our noble profession with the rest of the great 
human family. On those ordinary occasions, we are accus- 
tomed to meet here frequently throughout the season, in the 
spirit of a pure but practical philanthropy, and to occupy our- 
selves mainly in communicating the result of our investigations 
respecting the various means of a therapeutic character, by 
which we seek to avert disease and to relieve pain, and to 
submit those results to the consideration and friendly criticism 
of our brethren, 


nature of the gas evolved may be determined by the action of 
: 
bo! 
Hi 
| 
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occupation as it is, to be engaged in alleviating the sufferin 

mental and bodily, of which our fellow-men are so frequently 

the subjects, we-may have work to do of a nobler and higher 
j that. In common with inferior of 


mysteries 
guide us not merely to 
ition of the individual, 
the race itself; faculties which seem to indicate, more- 


to 
not 


fl; 


wellbein 
th that 
; but 


without 


The 


ably vindicated the p 
; }-teuth. But the instances in which this has taken place have 


a brief and inadequate sketch, time and 
painfully conscious, wholly unequal to the | even util 


T will venture to assume, at the outset, that the: profession 


entails 


improvement in the moral, 
of a people is dev é 
intellectual 


hh 


| 


the young. 


be imagined for a moment that I undervalue direct 


y important—nay, indi 
the noble office of pioneer in the world’aad- 


vance is the man of science. 
The unwearied, inquiring spirit, unable to endure i 

those laws which regulate the 

yet earnest, patient, humble in research, knowing that ‘‘ 
and ye shall receive,” is the immutable law for those who seek 
i ceasing, and in the spirit of children, the hidden trea- 
sures of Nature; this spirit, so devoted, has uered from 
the domain of ignorance—has, in fact, created the inaa- 
merable imp 
public, social, and political, as superior to that of five centuries 

eternal truths of religion 


ignorance 
phenomena of the universe, 


rovements which mark our present life, private, 
and morals are now the 


But the profession of 
its followers a study of the laws of ani 


The of the 


Useful, beneficial in numerous ways as our experience has | of Medicine, at the present moment, possesses relations to 
shown: this practice to be, we find it no less good, no less really | society at large not less important than those of any other pro- 
useful, although the immediate and obvious practical utility of | fession whatever, so far as the comparison is possible amongst 
the custom may appear at first sight less easily demonstrable, | things so complicated as those which such a question involves. 
to conseerate one meeting amongst the many, on a regularly | I abstain altogether from any systematic argument in support 
recurring period. of time, to some thoughts, or speculations it | of the proposition, but shall simply declare that such is my 
may be, connected with the highest. aims and purposes of our | firm conviction after some careful thought and consideration 
lives as professional men. Great and highly honourable an | of the matter. The remainder of my address will aim in part 

to be an illustration of that conviction, and in part to point 
out some corollaries that naturally arise from it. And, at all 
| events, if you believe me to be in error, I shall stil] claim your 
sympathies and your harmonious co-operation with my endea- 
existence, We Share tue possession Ol Lacultes WaoicD | vour, since | know you will, in any case, agree with me on the 
permit us to exercise for those in distress, will be 
and to act in a manner which shall aid in alleviating it. But | our ievements ; that we cannot raise our standard of duty 
-we are endowed with faculties of a higher order, whieh enable | too high, nor can we too highly estimate vor Ey see+ 
on ton we would perform that duty. and. sustain that ibili 
aroun: | aright. 
the pre rae a development of 
rfect | the human family from the phase of savage life to its present 
| condition on the European continent,—call it the progress of 
| civilization, if you please,—has undoubtedly resulted from the 
| acquisition by man of knowledge respecting his own nature and 
| the natural objects by which he is surrounded ; in other words, 
emark that the system of varying from the discovery of physical and intellectual sei 
f life by occasional pauses in which to | spread amongst the people. Study the records of 
is the result of a principle which is | you will find that 
erent in human nature, and asserts itself almost universally. | physical condition 

‘Wherever. man rises decidedly above the level of the less- | their progress in 
endowed animals, we discover a special provision for the exer- of this proposition is tacitly acknowled 
cise of these higher faculties of his nature, the speculative or | affirmed, by our greatest statesmen and 
‘imaginative, whieh he exclusively to possess, and which | for the value of a wide-spread ed 

{immeasurably his powers of reason, comparison, and | mch education always implying mainly—first, 
It is for purpose of such exercise that the fore- | ith certain physical Savourable 40 
most of our race in earlier times—the first teachers of moral | a nas Cee 
and religious truth—maintained the necessity for regular occa- and an impartation of rudiments of scientific 

life; and have taught men to deal with the unseen and the 
ddeal—to. seek after the great Fountain of all existence; religious euiture, Which 18 utely necessary 
have striven to solve (and always how imperfectly!) the vast g of man, and which should always be associated 
questions. which such a search must ever raise, each according | wi f the intellectual faculties in all systematic educa- 
to his own capacity; in every age most differently; and in do maintain that the remarkable amelioration in 

I beg you will remark, the answer always great! laws, and customs which the advancing races have 

‘modified “by the fresh acquisitions of camnbednaeanie has been mainly due to their vastly increased know- 
that age bad attained. pecting material objects and phenomena—-a know- 

So we,-after our year of practical pursuits, and on the thres- ich has been acquired by abandoning ancient - 
hold of another, also find it good to inaugurate: it, not by a dogma, and by adopting the comparetively modern, 
Iaborions inquiry into the value of some therapeutic agent, or | but always true, method of observing and collecting undeniable 
wespecting the symptoms of some obscure disease, but by ele- | facts. 
wating our thoughts as much as possible: by che to the wellbeing 
some high Real of the past, it may be, or some Ideal of the | religious truth, 

struck at the commence- 
ument.of our course, which shall not be without its influence on 
the spirit of our practical pursuits in the coming session. 

this .most religious spirit of owrs,—mest natural, and, 

therefore, true,—like all ether religions, is not without its 
[on aw We, sect of the Harveians, in philosophy and physic, 

ve taken our name from the prophet whose character we 

revere. Dedicated to his honour; consecrated to his memory ; 

-harmonized with-his spirit, as far as we know it ; imitative of 
his example, and in gratitude for it, is our Annual Meeting of 
t. 

vE to enter upon any | same as then—the same as they ever have been and ever 
consideration of the life iabeusn-afithe immnsstel’Alesvan. be; and if a better soil for their cultivation now exists than 
Were I to do so, I should but lead you by a path oft trodden | formerly,—a soil which has so long lain fallow and unpreduc- 
~by those who have gone before me, and with the infinite disad- | tive, —it is because it has been a for fruit- 
vantage of offering» you less accomplished guidance than you | fulness by labourers in the field of physical and intellectual 
have so often agreeably and profitably enjoyed; and on no | science. 

] -@oeasion more so, as far as I am able to jadge, than at this time I have no hesitation in affirming that the medical profession 

; last year, under the auspices of my respected predecessor in | has, more than any other during the last few centuries, culti- 

toregard, I know with your full acquiescence 

t, assuming your i , pand Juri it is unnecessary to say, w aims: 

| the great-Harvey, asthe embodiment of excellence in the eha- | this direction. That of Divinity has, and some of its sons have 

: -vacter of a medical: man, I will venture to consider briefly, a’ 

_deast from one point of view, what that character ought to be 
what, for the most part, we rejoice to believe it is; and I will } not been Dumerous. € proession 0 culOn 
-endeavour to estimate, in-eome humble fashion, some of the } past notorious! 
-eine sustains through~it to the rest of the human family. | | objects of faith, as religious arcana, as matters not to be pryed 
- most earnestly beg you: to accord me your kind indulgence, in | into by inquisitive eyes, all the great powers of nature, which 
| presenting you -given faculties have notwithstanding explained and 

ability being, Iam ize. ici 
mal life. 

| structure 
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and functions of all organisms endowed with \ pesos facul- 
ties and self-guidance, is due to Medicine. Even the systems 
of pyschology owe much to the anatomical and physiological 
observer. “The highest and noblest earthly object of study, 
Man, is precisely that which in one form or ano constantly 
employs the energies of every devoted labourer in the sphere 
in which we live and act, Naturally enough, it happens that 
the investigation of this t subject has led to the pursuit 
of many of those collateral studies which reflect light on the 
original, and have been in their turns illumi by truth 
gained from it. Thus it is that medical men have been the 
accomplished and successful inquirers in every department of 
asia history—have taught the world much of its acquire- 
ments in geology, astronomy, chemistry, and vegetable physio- 
logy, in addition to human and comparative anatomy and 
physiology, and psychology; as well as respecting their own 
more special subjects of hygiene, the laws of disease and thera- 
peutics—all incalculably important to the body politic. Let 
the names of Plato and Aristotle, of Wp Pew and Galen, of 
Copernicus, of Galvani, of Harvey, of Locke, of Hunter, of 
Bichit, of Davy and of Wollaston, oi Berzelius and of Liebig, 
of Linnzeus, of De Candolle, of Hooker, of Forbes, of Ehren- 
berg, of Mantell, and of Richard Owen, besides a thousand 
others, all professed followers of Medicine, bear ample witness 
to the fact. There is scarcely a department of human science that 
does not claim to be represented in this brief but imposing list. 

And not only has our profession vindicated its claim to the 

ighest rank by such names as these, and by the progress 
which their owners have achieved for man, but also in a widely 
different manner, yet no less valuable, by which the great 
majority of its members quietly and almost silently promote 
the great onward movement. Who has not observed, again 
and again, the influential position which every intelligent 
practitioner of medicine holds in relation to his .wn private 
circle in society ? and especially is this observable in rural dis- 
tricts, in the outlying regions of society, where the average 
intelligence is not considerable, and the-means of increasing it 
are slender. There the medical man often enjoys a degree of 
respect from his neighbours, of all ranks and conditions, which 
is accorded to few others, on account of his ability to deal with 
the many scientific propositions which inquirers can obtain no 
solution of elsewhere, no less than from the intimate relations 
in which he stands to the families of his friends. Regarded as 
an authority on most subjects of more than ordinary difficulty, 
and ing a mind trained, to some extent, to deal with 
questions pertaining to natural phenomena, his society is 
courted, his powers of imparting information are exercised, and 
he becomes a source of advanced opinion and of — 
thought on most of the important topics of the day. His in- 
fluence for good in this direction is sometimes extremely great. 
ba ay I do but allude to the examples, which are innume- 

le, of the important position and influence enjoyed by the 
medical officer (always more or less a naturalist) in the army— 
in the navy—on foreign expeditions, mercantile, diplomatic, 
oreo located on foreign stations throughout the 
wor. 

In fine, there is no one set of men which, numerically so 
inconsiderable as proportioned to the rest of the population, 
exerts an influence more varied and more salutary in promoting 
the enlightenment of mankind. No question that that in- 
fluence might be ter and more valuable than it is; no 

mestion that its value will always be proportioned to the 
of education imparted to the medical man himself. 
At the present day, however, the standard of medical and 
— education is rapidly rising, and there seems reason to 

ieve that it will continue to be steadily maintained. 
(To be concluded.) 


Srreet Accipents 1n Paris.—We gave lately a return 
of the number of deaths in the city of London from street acci- 
dents. A Paris letter says that, ‘‘ according to statistical re- 
turns prepared by M. Poursageaud, a distinguished geometrician, 
the too great number of carriages which perambulate Paris 
cause the death annually of 700 persons, and wound 5000, Woe 


to the deaf and the blind ! woe to the absent man! In some 
public places coachmen advance on the pedestrian from five or 
six quarters simultaneously, and when they do not drive over 
him they insult him, and he deems himself fortunate to escape 
with insult. It follows from M. Poursageaud’s calculation that 
carriages in Paris kill and wound more people than alt the rail 
ways in — They kill and wound more people than the 
four million of carriages in the rest of France. The proportion 
between the victims in the provinces and in Paris is 1 in the 
provinces to 400 in Paris.” 506 


GENERAL AND CLINICAL REMARKS ON 
SCURVY. 


By STEPHEN H. WARD, M.D. Lonp., M.R.C.P., 
PHYSICIAN TO THE SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL, “ DREADNOUGET.” 


(Continued from p. 429.) 


Tue physiognomy of disease is scarcely made the subject of 
such careful observation by men of the modern school of medi- 
cine as it was by practitioners of old, from Hippocrates down- 
wards. Some of the physicians of a past age are said, on having 
been called to a case for the first time, to have stood for some 
time in silence at the bed-side, studying the aspect of the 
patient, ere they entered upon more particular inquiries. To 
the practised eye, the external aspect frequently reveals at 
once the internal derangement ; and yet how difficult, by any 
word-painting, to convey an accurate notion of the many subtle 
elements—the smooth or contracted brow, the passive or acting 
nostril, the parted or compressed lips, the dull or brilliant eye, 
the many shades of colour, the expression derived from mental 
action intermingled with that resulting from perverted organic 
fanction—how difficult to depict the whole which is produced 
by the blending of any of these or other elements ! 

My subject has led me into these reflections, for the brilliant 
eye and pale or hectic-flushed face of the consumptive; the 
puffed, waxy aspect of the victim of Bright’s disease; the 
general capillary injection of face in pneumonia; the chlorotic 
aspect of amenorrheea ; the sallow, anzemic complexion and tired 
look of the sufferer from protracted ague,—do not tell their tale 
more expressively than does the physiognomy of the patient 
affected with scurvy. The face of an individual suffering from 
distinctly of as well as de- 
ficient blond. It is of a sallow, dingy, y hue, and looks 
also at times as if it were dirty; the conjunctive are clear and 


tran dilated pupil, and 
the li passive 
and de i 
presses Sometimes projecti 

cheeks the enlarged game beneath, 
A liar foetid emanation, something like putrefaction, 
but distinctive, is the next, if not the first and most striki 


Scorbutic patients 
ith heads rather 


by the raised 

the gums are found, in a proportion 

or less involved, from a slightly projecting, spongy state, 

ing the free margins, to an extensively hypertrophied mass, 

completely projecting over and between the teeth, extremely 

tender to the touch, and inclined to bleed. The colour of the 
which varies from a deep red to a livid blue or black, 

abruptly terminates with them, and forms a striking contrast. 

to th anemic appearance of the lips, tongue, and inside 

ks, At times there is ulceration and even i 


removing -clothes, and examining the surface of a 
scorbutic patient, we find evidences of the damaged condition 
of blood in the exudation of its constituents—the blood-disca, 
the fibrin, and, more rarely, the serum. The extravasation of 
the coloured occurs — in 
hemorrhagic, purpuric spts, or larger bruise-like 
size from that of a 
that of a pea, and in colour from a vivid ¢ 
more sthenic, to a faint reddish-brown in the severer 
advanced cases, The large bruise-like stains, like 
petechial spots, are usually to be found on the lower ex 
and vary in size from a crown-piece, or less, to a stain in 
the whole length of one of the legs from the upper part 
thigh downwards. It seems probable to me, from the fact 
they affect, by preference, the inner surface of the lim 
they sre produced by slight blows or by pressure, 
caused by the weight of one leg resting on the other. 
generally appear first, and are most marked, around 
of old or wounds. 


| the breath, and does not result from, though it may be a 
| vated by, a sloughy state of the r.=—sti(<C‘éaR 
| generally found Jying on their a de- 
. | pressed, the position in which the weakened heart can best do 
its work. Frequently the bed-clothes are seen to be elevated 
| | gums, consequent | | 
| found the tongue to present usually a clean and very smooth 
| surface. 
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Not less distinctive of scurvy than the affection of gums and 
subcutaneous hemorrhages, are the effusions of fibrin which 
take place in different parts of the body. Like the hamor- 
rhages, however, they usually select the lower extremities. 
The fibrin is either poured out beneath the skin, or between the 


and forming a sheath around the muscles, it makes the fleshy 
portion of the leg or thigh indurated, and imparts to it a resist- 
ance like that of board. Effused upon the surface of the tibia, 
or the subcutaneous surfaces of other bones, 
periosteum, it gives rise to node-like swellings, which are 
often extremely tender, and simulate those of syphilis, save in 
the fact that there is no exacerbation of pain at night. 

skin is firmly adherent to the effused fibrin, and cannot be 
pinched up : it is also ly of a brownish ue. There is 
usually much pain tenderness connected with these effu- 


The analysis of 100 cases of scurvy, recorded by me or by the 
officers, in order to — 
uency more prominent symptoms, gives wing 
results :—In 74 out of the 100, the gums presented the different 
degrees of affection already noticed. In 34 cases there were 
the small hemorrhagic spots: these were generally limited to 


In 36 instances, the ecchy moses were t. They varied 
in colour as do bruises in their different and in site as 
was more or 


the In 58 cases 
less effusion of fibrin; the knees were the most constant seat of 


the biceps, in another about the elbow, 
this joint; and in five cases, the back of the hand was swollen 
up into a hard, resisting, conical tumour. In three cases there 


was effusion of serum only in the legs, coupled with other scor- 


evidences, than those already afforded, of the 
damaged condition of the blood, were given in the occurrence 
in several cases of i 


or 
emaciated, will, on any sudden over-exertion, ially on 
down in 


the most important to be borne in mind in the treatment of 
this disease. One of three fatal cases, which have occurred 
a man, in the pri i who appeared to be in 
thir condition 0s tegerds flesh and power. He had been chai. 
fing é voice to those near him, on 
back turned, on getting out of bed to go to the night-stool, 
he fell down wate of syneope, and before the medical 


red corpuscles, and sw in fibrin. 


that cient in 
The former have been found, in one instance, to be reduced 
exami- 


were a general diminution of quantity of red cor- 


appearances 

puscles, a shrivelled or ellipsoidal appearance of some of them, 
an irregularity in the size, and, in one or two instances, a not 
very marked increase in the number of white corpuscles ; and, 
in one case, some irregular-shaped granules were seen floating 


abozt in the liquor sanguinis. 
have not for many remarks on the 
The state of tongue has already 


noticed; the 


; the alvine eva- 


men, &c., but has not been found to present any material de- 
from the urine of health, 

n the severe cases there is almost 
night, but not any disturbance of the intellectual functions, 
The pulse also, in bad cases, is very rapid, as high as i30 or 
140 even, and there is heat of skin, and some febrile excite- 
ment, with free perspirations at night—a constitutional con- 
dition approaching t of hectic. Where these symptoms 
are present, there is always, as far as my experience goes, 
fibrinons effusion. I have not noticed, even in the milder 
cases, the dry, harsh skin which has been described as charac- 
teristic. The amount of emaciation is not always great, even 


in extreme cases, 
(To be concluded.) 


REPORT OF ELEVEN CASES OF VESICO- 
VAGINAL FISTULA. 


By I. BAKER BROWN, Esg., F.R.C.S. (Exam.) 
(Continued from page 484.) 

Cass 5. — Vesico- Vaginal Fistula; two months’ duration ; 
two operations; cure. — Mrs, B-—, a lady from Berkshire, 
aged thirty-seven ; three children. 

History.—W ith her first child she was in labour for a week, 
and was ultimately delivered with instruments. Her second 
labour was not nearly so severe. Her third labour occurred in 
March last. The pains began on the 7th, and were regular, as 
well as severe, until the 9th, when the child’s movements 
ceased. The pains continued very severe, and on the evening 
of the 11th instruments were applied. After some hours’ 
exertions, she was delivered of a female child (still-born), which 
weighed over 121b, She was not conscious of passing her urine 
after the labour was over; and when, a few days afterwards, 
she arose with the intention of doing so, she found that it all 
passed involuntarily. A slough came away about the tenth day. 
She has recovered her general health, but has no control over 
the bladder in any position. 

May 15th, 1860.—I examined her, and found an opening 
into the bladder about the size of ashilling. It was si 
a little distance from the os uteri, and extended into the 


and on to in presence 
of M Clark, and 


Maidenhead), G. Brown, 


3 
3 


4 


sixth there was a slight escape of urine. I 
clam on the tenth day, and that 


band was attach 


i 


i 
i 


of the gentlemen. opening this os 
presence same 
She went on very well 


i 
4 


Remarks, —This case would have healed by the first ope- 
ration if I had previously divided the constricting band, which, 
by constantly dragging on the inner edge of the fistula at every 
movement of the patient, disturbed the co-adapted edges. 
Although two operations were performed, the patient was 
cured and returned home in five weeks. 


the care of Mr. Baker Brown, May 26th, 1» 


to specific gravity, alkalinity or acidity, freedom from . 


History.—Three years ago she was delivered of her first and 


tendons and bones which enter into the formation of the knee- | 
and ankle-joints, and fixes them as in a splint. Effused around | 
the knee, and into the popliteal s , it produces the charac- | 
teristic contraction of this joint, which is often the earliest and | 
sole evidence of the scorbutic taint. Effused beneath the skin, | 
sions 
; sometimes to one ; they at times extended to the thighs, 
and in several cases, were scattered more or less over the . } 
this effusion, then the hams, the calves of the legs, the ankles, | 
the dorsa of the feet, the back of the thighs. ae | 
there were syphilitic-like nodes on the tibia, and, in one case, | 
on the clavicle. In one instance there was much effusion about 
stomach, or bladder. — 
The ten to fatal syncope is one of the most striking 
| Phinp Harper. was placed on her hands an nees, an 
| did not take chloroform. In order to obtain a more complete 
of epening, posed one of Startin’s needles 
through the edges, and then pared them freely ; five sutures 
with bar clamps were applied. The usual after-treatment was 
adopted. 
Everythin 
What is the constitution of scorbutic blood? The general | 
effu the 
nation of several specimens has been made by Mr. Cooke, the | the opening perfectly healed. A few days later she retu 
resident medical officer, and also by myself, and the abnormal | a 
| Cast 6.—Large Fistula; two operations ; cure.—(From the 
been reports of the London “yy: Home. ) —H S-—, _ 
appetite has m usually found to good -----E! | twenty-one, admitted into the London Surgical Home, un 
cuations have generally been healthy, though in some cases | 
diarrhoea has existed. The urine has been examined in regard | 
} 
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then delivered with instruments. She was very ill afterwards, 
and about a fortnight later found that her urine per 
been in a 


condition. 
On ‘examination, the was found much cicatrized, and 
the-os uteri protruded at the vulva. The fistula was of the size 


of a florin, involving half the urethra and a large portion of the. 
bladder. 


vagina, and plugged regi nee t. Sponge tents 
"Sane The porte be being now perfectly healed, she 

une was 
placed on hands and of Having: 
passed two long needles th the of the opening so as 
to raise tate view, Mr. Brown thorough! and 
— them together by seven silver sutures, using no 

July 5th.—Sutures removed ; all healed except « very small 


hole shout the sine ofa 
uk! the patient not being 


19th.—Mr, Brown 
under chloroform. He used'two 

28th.—Clamps removed; all: quite me Loses a little 
urine from the natural from want of power to retain it. 


Aug. 12th.—Discharged, quite cured. 
Remarks,—It will be obecrved that the simple twisted sutures 


were here used; my reason for so doing was, that, half the 
urethra having been lost, any button or bar clamp would have 
pressed on’ the remaining half 

passing of-urine.. 


and interfered with the free 


Cast 7.— One Fistula; two operations; cure. —(From the 
casé-book of the London S Home.) M. B—, 
thirty-two, married, has had one child, still-born; admitted 
into the London Surgical Home on the 18th July, 1860. 

History.—Has been married fifteen months; was confined of: 
her first child April 6th. The labour lasted twenty- four hours ; 
no instruments were used. She was very ill after the the labour, 
and‘about a week later “her urine*came away vaginam 
sinee then she has passed none naturally wetheens 

On ‘examination, there was found a about an inch 
long, situated at the junction of the urethra with the bladder. 
There was also a circular mucous band, which constricted 
thé vagina ; just a 
‘was ve low down, 


. 


Minor 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. AND SURGERY. 


IN TRE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla est alin certo noseendi 
disseetionum collectas habere 
parare,—Moreaent. De Sed, et Caus, Mi 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


TWO CASES OF POISONING BY EATING LEMONS; RECOVERY- 
AFTER TREATMENT. 


(Under the care of Dr. Fare.) 


Tue records of toxicology furnish no examples of 

by lemon-juice, and although experiments have been 

upon animals with citric acid, hove arrived’. 
at by different observers. Thus a drachm of this salt was given - 
by Dr. Christison to a cat, with no bad results, and the same: 
quantity produced violent but not fatal effects in the hands of — 
Mitscherlich. The latter gave two drachms to another cat, | 
with fatal efféct invan hour and a‘half. This acid has been” 
ranked amongst the irritant poisons by Orfila, and with -pro- 
bably some show of reason if given undiluted, and on an empty 
stomach. Its employment in rheumatism in pretty large doses, 
largely diluted, shows at any rate that it exerts no deleterious 
influence on man, although much depression*has been known 
to ensue from the takin; of lemon-juice empty stomach, 
potent stimuli being somtimes necessary to restore the patient. 
Many substances, wh.ch prove inert in the adult, are extremely | 
dangerous to yovug children; for example, to refer to the bites’ 
of venomous roptiles, a man wil) escape with life after under- 
b | als ivr a definite*period, whereas 
a child will most- probably die from the intense constitutional — 
disturbance set up by the poison. Two illustrative cases were - 


morborum et 
et inter se com- 
lib, 14,. Proemium, 


He | recently admitted into the above hospital, in which the eating 


‘watt: of! in ‘the 

gavecredit some 


‘the parts "a! 
‘be seen that she 


before operatin 
waseured'in the short space 
(To be concluded.) 


Porsontne BY CYANIDE OF 


tegal ‘instituted 
where it hid boon ta her 


oftchentical instraments and vessels; who has occasion 'to‘em-- 
it in his trade. Saturday to 
before:the tribunal of Correetional Police, first for not 


hawing made a declaration to the ‘Prefecture of eee he a 


of the interior of lemons nearly caused death, The following is’ 
| a brief account of their chief features: 
Thomas and Maria H——, two children of the ages of three 
and five years respectively, were brought into the hospital. on 
the 30th of June,abeut midday, ina ‘state-of extreme ‘prostra~- 
tionand collapse. Their mother was already a patient in‘ Hopes 
ward ‘with erysipelasy and during hér ‘absence ‘from home tlie’ 
| chilifren were’ left’ in charge of ‘an aunt, who did not properly” 
therefore | look after them, for they were a part of the time—a whole day) 
—without food, and ate what they could pick ap in the streets. - 
This included the: whole of the interior of two lemons by the 
girl; and‘of éneby the boy, possibly one and a half, but abany’ 
rate he had not eaten so much'as his sister’ Théy were 


| 
| 
= 
the pati chloroform, 
used three bar clamps. 
1lth.—Clamps removed. The fistula see 
‘parts having separated. 
6th.~Mr. Brown operated again, the patient bei 
chiéroferm ; Bozeman's button, with six shots, ‘was u 
27th:—The button was removed, and the whole w: 
thts porto been gaining 
—Up to ini 
and fed been oa several times. On examination, M 
foand that‘the fistula was'quite healed: The patient 
lef thewame day for her home: 
Remavrts;—This "is: another of those cases where th 
symptoms were those of great-prostration an apse, with — 
insensibility, lividity of the face, and.absenee of the pulse at’. 
the wrist, The heart, however, could be heard very feeblyy 
ing ; the breathing was in the form of gasping, and the 
vomited two or three times, amongst egesta was. 
found we goomberry pedding The gi was so low that she. 
was not expected to reeover; under the use of carbonate of - 
rallied, and were com y evening of the 
same day, They were discharged ean the beopichen the 9th. 
a. went out with their mother, who was. convalescent... 
action of the citric acid Dr. Farre considered to be-ex-=- 
lained by the exhausted.condition of the stomach, caased iby 
r betinence from food ; 
in rheumatism,: it- becomes dangerous 'to-give this. 
sale on a special register. represented that. he: thought; harmless agent, from. the difficulty experienced in stimulating, 
the law in question only applied to apothecaries and chemists; | the patient. It — that the children may have: 


PERE 


ee 
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ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 
| POISONING BY AN OUNCE OF OXALIC .ACED ;, FATAL 
RESULT ON THE FIFTH DAY. 
(Under the care of Dr. Pace.) | 
THE use of oxalic acid.as a poison is said to be almost entirely 
confined to this country. This is to some extent correct, so far 
as ‘the other nations of Hucope are concerned; but it is em- 
ployed with a felonious intent in our colonies and in the United 
_ States of America, where its peculiar properties are as well 


_ anderstood amongst the lower classes as’they are by ourselves. |. 


~ We, place upon record an instance in which an ounce of the 


—#so much so that all immediate danger seemed to be averted. 
Vomiting, however, remained a persistent symptom, associated 
with epigastric pain, and he died on the fifth day. After 
death, the stomach was found to be partially congested, and 


y nervous system— 1 
_ drankard,: with a weak flabby heart that eould scarcely propel 


ture of opium, to be added.to the chalk mixture, every three 
Come. poppy fomentations to the abdomen ; the injections to 
continued, 


, arachnoid fluid abundant ; otherwise there was no morbid ap- 
pearance,— Thorax : There was a small quantity of bloody flaid 
in the pericardium and in each pleura ; the | ‘were some- 
vwhat congested posteriorly, but crepitant. The. valves 
were healthy; it was relaxed ; its cavities filled with dark clots; 


itewalls werein a state of extreme fatty degeneration. Throat 
healthy. The stomach was somewhat congested, and contai 
Jarge and soft ; their somewhat 


adherent. 


(Under. the.care of Dr.'| Bunn.) 

cases of poisoning by ‘the umineral-eeids; "in the event of 
recovery from their immédiate consequences; ithe patient rans 
the risk of being a wretched sufferer perhaps for ithe rest of his 
life. The following case isone of these melancholy examples, 
-which shows most forcibly the misery which follows the.in- 
jury to the stomach and cesophagus. Worn ent, exhausted, 
and almost starved, the patient died at the end of six-months 
after taking the poison. "The autopsy revealed the. seat, of 


\.mischief to berin the alimentary. track, from the mouth to the 


stomach. The .Jatter must .have been considerably injared. at 
the time of swallowing the poison, as was proved by the pre- 
sence of a distinct cicatrix, with puckering and induration near 
the. pyloric extremity of the viscus. ‘The catdiac arifice was 
. slightly constricted, and the asophagus bore evident traces of 
the injury it had sustained. With. sach important.lesions, 
although chronic, no surprise need be felt at the result. 
‘It is interesting to that although the patient com- 
i of some larynx -was found to -beun- 
Injured. This circumstance is explained by Ryland andiby 
Porter, in cases of suicide by the mineval acids, from ‘the fact 


| that the epiglottis daring outllowing completely covers ‘the 
acl 


u of the glottis, and thus doww ‘the 
affecting the larynx.* t Dr. Baylor 
when these acids are:taken’ by mistake, or forcibly 
administered, the - x is very liable to be injured from the 
ejection of the fluid almost as soon as the mistake 
is discovered, when all the muscles of the throat are spasmo- 


shows t 


"was referréd to a line ing from the-top of the-sternum 
downwards to the left side, was always followed by vomit- 


* Taplor on Poisons, 
“309 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. (Novemarr 24, 1560, 
ejected since last evening about four pints of dark grumous 
matter. The skin was warm and iring ; there was con- 
on percussion ; bowels open once, bat apparently only - ° 
jection came.away; tongue red at the sides and aphthous; 
| pulse 88, irregular. He was-now ordered six minims of «tinc- 
| Sth.—He expressed bimself much better, and was. ablesto 
| retain a small quantity of food; vomiting still continued, but 
not.so frequent; tongue mach more healthy 
bowels open once, natural motion; there was still ider 
over He -was then ordered. a 
acid. was swallowed—a quantity that was bought by the pa. | blister to that part, and soja water occasionally. 
tient for threepence. He was at once seized with the charac- 
teristic symptoms of the poison, and: was taken'to- St. George's | aoticed. until the evening of this day, when the narse observed 
_ Hospital, where treatment was applied with considerable relief | a restlessness about his manner that reminded her of deliriam 
tremens. Ata quarter to four p.m. ‘the following mornigg,he 
arose to relieve his bowels, and died almost immediately. 
Post-mortem examination, thirtyfour hours afterwarda—— 
General appearance : The bedy was in. good condition and well 
formed.—Oranium: The brain was rather soft, and the. sub- 
contained some bloody‘fiaid. The-serum in the pericardiam 
and pleure was sanguineous, and an excess of subarachnoid 
‘fluid -was found inthe cranium. “These were ‘the only a r- 
vances observed beyond extreme fatty 
muscular ‘structure of the heart. There can be no doubt that | 
in a state of considerable exhaustion, and ‘that 
_ ‘the fatal result took place from the influence of the poison on 
‘in most probably also the atherematous expres- 
gion; at years, 
our pages, and amongst we ‘to one J 
“Brush, of Dublin (vol: ii 1846, p. 39), im whieh recovery took 
~place’ from the dose ounce; ‘the same quantityas that | POISONING BY NITRIC ACID ; FATAL RESULT STIX MONTHS 
| by Dr: AFTERWARDS. FROM ITS EFFECTS UPON THE 
‘from “game -quantity is given by Mr: U'Shea (vol. ii.’ _STOMAOH {H80RH4GUS 
"293). | Dr. Ogilvy, of: Coventry,' has» recorded: the 
a pm known, death occurring three minutes after 
wing the peisen fibid. ; p. 205); but two cases almost as | 
fatal are’ briefly described by: Mr. Tliff, of ‘Newington | 
id., p. 432). Mr. Alison, of.Hast..Retford, has reported a | 
case of reeovery (vol. ii, 1850, p. 502); another is related by Mr. 
Bourne of Nottingham (vol. i. 1851, p: 329); and another by | 
_ Dr. Herbert Barker, of Bedford (vol: ii. 1855, p. 521). 
‘For the notes of the following case.we are indebted.to Mr. | 
t, cliniea) clerk. 
ard. | 
< three or said 
jum tremens uently. the evening of 
aad swallowed three pennyworth of | 
be abeut.an ounce. -He instantly felt a | 
in the meuth, throat, and @sophagus,.and | 
stomach. He was immediately brought to 
g; as he stated, 
admsssion, eom plained of a burning sensation | 
along the course of esophagus and in the stomach ; there 
were lividity of the face and. extremities, relaxation of the | 
museles, and the surface was cold and clammy. His manner 
nervous ; the heart's and 
distant, but otherwise ; Tesp 
pulse extremely feeble ; tongue large, edema 
with thick, 
inct arcus senilis at the upper part of both eyes. 
as given, and a large quantity of green-looking | 
removed from the stomach. 
See the same ‘kind of fluid. | 
i y geome brandy water, arrowroot, | beef-tea, 
and a mustard plaster to the epigastrium. Towards eveni For the subjoined to’ Dr. A’Ernest 
thé heart’s action more regular and powerful; but the vomiting | James D——, aged thirty-six, admitted 2nd, 
still continued, and’ he-was unable to retain any nourishment. | Complained of violent pain in the stomach, occurring. at in- 
hours. 
4th—He, and little 
during the night, but the vomiting had 
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ing of the food taken, together with a quantity of watery fluid. 
were also a feeling of soreness across the and 
hoarseness of the voice in the morning. The account which he 
ve origin of this was, that three weeks ago, being 

irsty, he poured rather more than haf a pint of beer into a 
teacup, and swallowed the greater part. Intense burning pain 
and vomiting occurred immediately, and it was discovered that 
the teacup into which he had poured the beer contained rather 
more than an ounce of aqua fortis, such as is used by braziers. 
Implicit credence, however, must not be given to this www 6 
for a clergyman, who had observed his past life, stated that 
had previously been guilty of an attempt to destroy himself, { 
and it is very probable that he swallowed the poison with a 
suicidal intent. Immediately that the symptoms manifested 
themselves he was taken to another hospital, where antidotes 
were administered and the stomach-pump employed. His 
throat was sore for a week, and he could swallow nothing but 
milk. For a fortnight before his present admission, liquids and 
fees were his only food, and they were generally rejected. He 

during this time nine epileptic fits. He e exceed- 
ingly weak and gradually emaciated ; a craving for food ex- 
isted, but everything was rejected soon after icing swallowed. 
The epigastrium was bag My on pressure; some leeches 
had been applied there, but they had afforded no relief. The 
were confined ; a dose of castor oil was given, and the 
patient was fed on beef-tea and farinaceous food alternately, 
ini in very small quantities frequently. He managed 

to a a smail part of his food. 

On May 4th, he retained a small portion of solid food ; but 
there being much pain over the epigastrium, he was ordered a 
of hard opium twice a day. The pains 

the ly decreased in severity and frequency ; 
and on the 7th, management of the diet being still con- 
ducted with the same care, the vomiting ceased. In three 
days the severe pain returned, and so did the vomiting. He 

from cough, and then some signs of com tu- 
bercle in the right a There was pyrosis in 
the fluid vomited being neutral to test-paper. 

On the 18th, it was noticed that food seemed to be arrested 


in its progress to the stomach at a point ding to the 
upper edge of the sternum. All inclination for food him ; 
he could only take milk and eggs, and these in very small 
ain referred to the stomach 
23rd.— He passed rectum a quantity of bright-red blood ; 
he had never before. 

His features became daily more worn and anxious, and de- 
bility was ive. The treatment was now nothing more 
than attention to the bowels—slight purgatives, &c. 

30th.—The following was ordered: ten grains of trisnitrate 
of bismuth, fifteen grains of carbonate ia, and one 
ounce of tragacanth mixture, thrice a day. symptoms, 

Jone Sod blister ed over the epigastrium, and 

une —A bli was applied over the epi ium, an 
the vesicated surface morphia, Enemata of 
brandy and beef-tea were now administered, and opium in a 
pill twice aday. After this he fancied that he felt stronger, 
and he to improve slightly in appearance. 

14th.—He was able to a? aown a mutton chop. 

Two days afterwards, violent retching, lasting nearly three 
hours, came on. He became still weaker, and very despondent. 
Some days he was able to swallow a tolerable amount of solid 
food ; on others he could retain neither solids nor liquids, how- 
ever carefully administered. 

27th.—Three grains of pepsine were ordered to be taken 
No benefit seemed: to result. bread, 
in uantities at a time, were given ; appetite 

July 20th. — Pain in the stomach bei 
ordered a quarter of a in of extract of belladonna, with 
half a grain of powdered opium, twice a day. was 
passed by the bowels, but the pain greatly diminished. 

Consid erable improvement now ensued for a few days, then 
the whole of the symptoms re-appeared, and emaciation 
rapidly increased. On September 26th he was despondent 
and slightly delirious, from which time he gradually sank, and 
died on the 2nd of October. 

Post-mortem examination.—The abdominal viscera appeared 
anemic, otherwise healthy, except the stomach, on opening 
which there was seen a distinct cicatrix, with iderable 
puckering and induration of the surrounding mucous membrane 
near the pyloric extremity, causing some, though not very 
emsilantic, narrowing of the orifice. The cardiac extremity 
‘was much acted on by the gastric juice, the walls being thinned 
and the vessels blackened. 0s of the cardiac 


severe, he was 


orifice was also observed, and the posterior 

cesophagus bore dark longitudinal lines, probabl 

the charring of its coats by the acid. The only 

of disease was slight tubercular deposit in the apex of the 
right lung. 


CLINICAL RECORDS. 


REMOVAL OF A FIBRO-PLASTIC TUMOUR FROM 
THE PAROTID REGION. 
ing case of tumour in the region of the i 


operation of removal at St. 's 
Mr. Prescott Hewett. The bie 


had been for so many years. 
came a patient in St. George’s Hospital, and the morbid growth 
was removed under chloroform. For the purpose of avoiding 
vessels and nerves, Mr. Hewett made a i i 
rather at the back of the tumour, and then another 
at right angles, giving the whole a <4 shape; 
him to get behind it, and after a little cautious d 

mass readily turned out, and resembled a potato in i 
and smoothness. A branch of the facial nerve, which 

the tumour, was carefully detached and held on one 


nor even any small v 

in operations in this situation. On section, 

tumour was found to be fibro- ic, with a few cartilaginous 
masses imbedded in it, thus forming a con 

enchondromatous and fibro-plastic. The 

present instance was normal ; a part of it ove 

and was dissected away from it. We are 

patient is doing well, and will probably 


SPONTANEOUS PELVIC ABSCESS. 


When occurring in the former, it is usually from the effects of 
ition; and sometimes an abscess may arise in some part 


wed by consid 
last saw her she was improving under the 
wine, and quinine, and her pulse was 120, It seems most 
bable that the suppuration commenced in the 
the true cause of it may have been, but there is no evidence to. 
prove that it arose from injury; nor from the cecum, because 
there was no induration around that part of the alimentary 


canal, and the bowels have always been regular. 


CHRONIC MAMMARY ABSCESS; SUCCESSFUL 
TREATMENT BY STRAPPING, &c. 
Crroxic mammary abscess, or, as it is sometimes called, 
encysted abscess of the breast, is a disease of considerable in- 
terest, inasmuch as it is in itself a tedious and often pain’u! 


[Novemprr 24, 1860. 

| tory is that of non-malignancy. patient is a 

lookin woman, twenty-four years of age, a lady’s-maid, ~ i 

hes hed a tumour in the left cide of the neck, extending unde: 

| and behind the angle and ramus of the jaw in the parotid 
| space, for a period of twenty years. She never suffered any 

! | inconvenience from it, but it caused some deformity. About 
| six months back she consulted a surgeon about it, who pre- 

| scribed a mixture of bark and iodide of potassium, which she 

mistress, At the 

| same time she thought might loosen the growth to expedite 

| absorption, and every day worked away at it. This mani- 

| pulation had the effect of increasing the vitality of the tumour, 

and in a very short time it was fully one-third larger than it 

by Mr. Pollock with a hook; no nerve therefore was wounded, 

Ir is seldom indeed that an abscess presents itself in either 

| the i or the abdomen without some _ cause. 

| of the abdomen or peivis as the result of verte ASE. 

| At the present time there is a female, fifty-five years, 

| in Mary ward at St. Bartholomew’s i who was 

admitted on the 2lst of September, under Dr. Farre’s care, 

with pain in the right flank, which had been present for 

about ten months, and for which she could assign no cause, 

Her last child was born eighteen years ago, and she had a mis- 

carriage ten years since; the catamenia have ceased for some 

| years. She resides in the City-road, and has been in the habit 

| of lifting a heavy pail, and now and then has felt » ‘rick in 
bebo There was no appreciable swelling on admission, 

but there was pain, with rigors and quick pulse. The bowels 

were always regular. Fluctuation was and ina 

few days an abscess pointed in three ; it was opened 

| above 7 ligament, and three cupfuls of matter were let 


U 
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affection, and, closely simulating other more serious diseases of 
wer mistaken for tumour of the 
breast. good illustrative case is now under the care of 
Mr. Coulson in St. Mary’s Hospital :— 
8. T——, aged twenty, single, a female servant, the 
of whose affection dates back two years and a half. As is 
usually the case with chronic abscess at this site, its origin was 
unconnected with any acute lacteal inflamm. ‘‘on, but arose 
without any distinct cause; it was attributed by the patient 
to cold. The first attack was aborted by prompt treatment. 
The nipple has remained retracted, and the breast subject 
to occasional attacks of painful swelling. A month ago, it 
i and painful, and presented typical 


The classical authority in surgery says that ‘‘the cure of 
these encysted abscesses of the breast may be most conveniently 
effected by making a puncture into them, and then passing a 
seton across them in a perpendicular direction; the inflamma 
tion thus excited in the tumour will speedily lead to its being 
softened down, and eventually disappearing.” The treatment 
which Mr. Coulson adopted in this case, and which he com- 
monly employs with success, was of a milder character. ~cott’s 
ointment was applied to the breast on lint; strips of plaster, 
of an inch and a half in breadth, were then p tightly 
around this dressing, and the whole carefully bandaged. "Weer 
days subsequently, Mr. Coulson caused the dressing to be re- 
moved and renewed. improvement in the case was very 
marked, and the disease is fast progressing to a cure. 


Prodincial Hospital Reports. 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE INFIRMARY. 
EXCISION OF THE HIP-JOINT. 

(Reported by Mr. Caartes Parsons, House-Surgeon.) 

Epw. B—., aged thirty, positor, single, ad- 
mitted into this in 4 po By» care of Mr. Folkar, on 
the 24th of May last, wii ip-j 
that on Easter Monday, 1858, whilst jumpi 

Palace, he felt something li 
Constant twitching pains in the muscles of the thigh 
soon followed, and sometimes their violence was so 


ment till about Nov. 9th, was advised to go into the 
country. He returned to his native place, Hanford, in Staf- 
fordshire. About January, 1859, the pain in the hip increased, 
but he continued to move about on crutches. For some months 


removed, just below the great trochanter. The dis- 
i the acetabulum was then gouged. No vessel 
A ove thigh splint, interrupted by an 

i joi plied ; but in 

on the thigh, 


dilute bydrocyanic acid, three minims; compound tincture of 
cardamoms, half a drachm; effervescing mixture, one ounce: 
three times a day, which speedily afforded relief. Half a grain 
of morphia pill every niyht. 

9th. —The limb is gradually being straightened by means of 
a bandage over the knee-juint. 

25th.-— Purging came on to-day. Tongue red and dry. 
Rather flushed and feverish in ajpearance. The upper part of 
the wound has nearly healed ; but the discharge from the lower 
portion is very profuse. Ordered, bicarbonate of soda, fifteen 
grains; aromatic spirit of ammonia, fifteen minims; infusion 
of rhubarb and cinnamon water, half an ounce of each: three 
times a day. 

30th. —Splint removed to-day in consequence of a small cir- 
cular slouyb appearing on the knee-cap from the pressMire ex- 
erted in straightening the leg. The limb was now p'aced on a 
fracture-cushion, and was supported by sand-bags to prevent 
rotation inwards, 

July 9th.— Somewhat better; purging has abated. A small 
abscess on the left of the second or third lumbar vertebra was 

, and a quantity of pus let out, The discharge from the 

hip very profuse, and rather offensive. To take citrate of iron 
and quinine, four grains. three times a day. 

14th. —Some return of the purging and sickness this morn- 
ing. Ordered, compound tincture of cardamoms. tincture of 
ginger, and spirit of sulphuric ether, of each half a drachm; 
water, one ounce. 

17th.—Much weaker; pnise small and feeble; tongue red 
and dry; lips parched; skin hot; complains of thirst. To 
have barley.water. His allowance of wine increased to four- 
teen ounces, it having been hitherto twelve ounces daily. 

26th.—There is a swelling in the groin, which is very pain- 
fal, and looks as if an abscess were jorming, but no fluctuation 
is perceptible; coughs a good deal, and expectorates a muco- 
purulent flad, 

Aug. 2nd.—This morning a grooved needle was passed into 
the swelling in the groin, and a smal] quantity of pus exuded. 

6th.—Is evidently sinking; appetite failing; the wounds 
discharge profusely; cough and expectoration continue, To 
take bicarbonate of potass, fifteen grains; spirit of nitric ether, 
and tincture of squills, of each twenty minims; water, one 
ounce: three times a day. 

sth.—It having been intimated to bim that there was little 
chance of his recovery, he was to-day removed to his home at 
his own request ; and on the 23rd he died. 

During the whole period of treatment his diet was liberal 
and nutritious, with a free allowance of port wine. 
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ON A CASE OF EXTRA-UTERINE GESTATION. 


BY J. ADAMS, ESQ., F.R.C.S, 
SURGEON TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Tus case has been frequently alluded to in the pages of Tuz 
Lancet. The woman’s age was twenty-eight, und she was in 
a healthy woman. She became pregnant in 
January, or the beginning of February, 1859, and passed 
through the usual stages of her condition with no suspicion that 
anything extraordinary had occurred until the latter end of 
October, when she expected to be confined. She never had any 
distinct morning sickness, although she suffered from nausea 
and other signs of indisposition. Mr. Williams, of Plaistow, 
Essex, was en to attend her, but when her full i 


to wait until six months had elapsed from the termination of 

full term, so that the cyst might be further consolidated 

the peritoneum. The a1 was irregularly ovoid in 
5 


| 8 of the disorder. 
| 
great as to almost throw him down as he walked along the 
street. These symptoms continued to increase and grow worse 
till August, 1858, when he went into King’s College Hospital, —___—_—_— 
under the care of Mr. Partrid He remained under treat- 
and the pain was more intense, till August, 18.9, when an 
abscess, just above the situation of the acetabulum, discharged 
three or four pints of watery, curdy pus. About three months 
ago, another abscess, about two or three inches below the Jae 
mained open ever since. On the advice of his friends, he 
came into the North Staffordshire Infirmary to have the joint Po 
Present condition.—Thin, pale, and rather emaciated. The 
much 
over the dorsum of the left foot, the heel being re The 
entire limb is about three inches shorter than the other, and 
paket; somewhat flexed towards the thigh, and the thigh 
the trunk. eee sores, one above, and 
the other below, the situation of acetabulum, and both 
On May 26th, chloroform having been administered, an in- 
cision, about five inches long, exposed the great trochanter. 
ieee was opened, and the head of the fewur was found | had passed, nothing but a discharge of blood took place from 
ially anchylosed to the superior posterior margin of the | her vagina, and pieces of flesh like substance bate in 
acetabulum. Having dislocated the head, a portion of the | gushes; there were no distinct uterine pains. ik was 
femur was secreted in her breasts, and in February, 1860, menstruation 
eased port recommenced, and this has continued ever since uninterruptedly. 
pre ay In March the milk disappeared from her breasts, At this time 
of i she was seen by Dr. Ramsbotham and Mr. Adams, who both 
consequen agreed that an extra-uterine foetus existed, and she was advised 
d, it was impossible to fully extend it. 
n- June Ist.—The wound looks healthy, and suppurates freely. 
al The patient vomited slightly this morning, and was ordered 


Lancer,] 
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shape, its long axis vertical, and, it was situated towards the 
right side of the umbilical and iliac regionsof the abdomen ; 
the abdominal walls could be moved to a slight extent over the 
surface of the tumour. “It was not possible te distinguish the 
individual] parts of a foetus. Gastrotomy was perfonmed on the 
3lst of May, and ‘she left the hospital with a.small,fistwlous 
opening at the lower part of the wound, whence a slight quan- 
tity of foetid e continued : this.has since disap’ 
In. this case no a’ ts were made to extract. the placenta, as, 
on traction by. the. funis, it ap firmly adherent. The 
child was delivered by the The patient went on unin- 
terruptedly well. ‘The author entered rather fully ,into. the 
question of the propriety of performing gastrotomy in cases of 
extra-uterine gestation ; apd after gi due, weight. to the 
argwnents which may be fainly advan t an early ope- 
ration, and prior to the cammencement of any distinct, indica- 
tion of eaten, as evinced by uleeration or suppuration, came to 
the conclusion that such an operation is quite justifiable. _He 
advocated delay for some time after the end of the. full term, to 
favour the opportunity for the consolidation of the cyst to the 
amen so as to avoid the. additioual risk of peritonitis. 
this case the peritoneum, was epened without apy. incen- 
venient consequences. He (Mr, Adams) had.seen, the patient 
that day. The. wound had ,entirely closed. .Thererwas no 
evidence of any escape of ‘the thatewhich, he 
had already,stated.in the pa 
Mr. Spencer’ WELLS asked fo for some further information than 
he had gathered from the papers to the possibility of removing 
_ the cyst with the attached placemta in the case just related. So 
far as he (Mr. Wells) anderstood the description, the cyst was 
in the peritoneal cavity, free.and_unattached.on its left.side, 
while on the right. side it was.adherent to. the abdominal 
_ parietes. It was so free, that when the child was removed, it 
contracted or collapsed. This being the case, it. mould depend 
upon the extent and firmness of the adhesions on the. right.side, 
. and upon the nature of the connexion withthe Fallopian tabe 
_and uterns, whether a surgeon justified inattempting 
to remove the cyst with its contained, placenta gather, than 
‘leave both to the slow, proeess Mr..Adams’patient had_gone 
_throngh. Supposing the adhesions not to be very extenswe, 
_and the connexion with the,uterus to:be only. by, means of. the 
“Fallopian tube, it would seem, at first sight,.to be better.ur- 
, @ery to remove both cyst and placesta.than.toleave them. It 
was one thing to attempt to. separate the placenta fromthe 
cyst, another to remeve sboth, together. 4 
 Sratulated Mr. Adams .most »warmly., on. she . wery,.auceessful 
result of the interestipg case he had recorded ;.but, as a guide | 
to some rule of practice in future cases, he asked for a more 
detailed account of-the tofadhesions, and of the nature 


of the connexion between the cyst, ee 


uterus, 


Mr. ADAMs said it wastrue th iderable adhesions | 


case from a ae not to add to its gravity. “The circumstances 
nt fromethose which apper- 
to an ovarian cyst. ..1t was impossible.to determine in { 
his case the exact amount of adhesion, ahd how far'these adhe- |) 
sions implicated important parts ; besides, we are ignorant at 
present to, what extent the placental vessels were connected 
with the vireulation od the mother. Under all the circum-, 


of the cyst ; thepatient died. There was | 

ween ovarictemy aad:ithis operations but eva- 

_Blotomy. might, in.some cases, leokipgvat the,amount of adhe- 

_ sions to,be broken the the poe be a 

dangerous proceeding than ithis.ane. Jn this case, a por- | 

of the, omentum -had ,protraded, ead.maseut away. 

..ill effects followed, but on 
» Procee:ling,,he should, /if sue again 

Simply replace the 

consequent, thopght the mede.of dress- | 

ing employ aad, considered, phat 

cellular tissue-less 


more 


The fit would. then. samet 


thought, bore on the apeetios ofremoval. ,In.ovariotemy the 
disease was formed by itsélf,-but in'Fallopian prpg- 
maney the taba tpight be duly to contain’the diseased mass. 
M. Grovx afterwards demonstrated the sounds and motions 
of the heart upon his ewn,person. 
a concluding meeting of last session the following paper 
was 
CASES; OF TREPHINING IN SYRHILITIC DISBASE-OF BONES. OF 
THESKULL; WITH OBSERVATIONS. 


partioularsof three cases, in all of which 
bones of were extensively diseased. . Inthe 


first, the outer and middle table of the frontal bons, prngaaly 
on the left side, and atc tr the left parietal bone, bad became 
_necrosed, but the internal table retained its vitality. when ‘the 
trephine was applied. ‘The inner surface of the portionof hone 
. which. was removed, presented very wneven, surface, from 
whenee numerous small, irregular spicula of bone 

The dura: mater which had been..in contact with these,.was 
altered in :stmeture, and did not. bleed, the dura, mater 
usually does when a portion of bang is removed by the trephine. 
| There, was here general aabiliiy Jom loss of sensation on the 

side of the face, and deafness in both ears. There had bee: 
extensive and long-continued ulceration on the left side of the 
neck, The remayvaleoftthey wfrbone was followed by 
general restoration of the health, recovery of the sensation of 
the face,.(with ‘the exception bf a small partioniof the zi 
side of the upper-lipy wich still remains: eumb,}and 

had no treatment except a of 


and middle ene i t me, in conse- 

peculiar kind of fit. This commenced with 
the’ by twitchingvof the muscles of 
terménate ;. at@t! ers, 
.hewever, it: would .be.fellomed by igidity.of the, maseles, of 
and of.the.othen,museles of the body. sdome of 
| these tite-lasted as muchas wx whichithe, pataent 
{retained his consaiousmess. affected with, an 
Bleenation, which Jasted over, a periodot dbatween, 
nine which had extended over theskin.of.the 
the shonider to, the-waist. The applicatien of 

the trephine 1 inthis: was. the stig t 

rbone 


portion of was slaghtly 
Then fits ten the mppiicataon sof the 


but, mot 
ceeased. The, mleerataon of 17 


{destroy 


shiner here applied t. pane tal.bane 


whieh. upen; but as 
ibe place, and the patient 
operation.in..this partienlar: instaacerwas 


these. parts. entire 
aacd,.coneluded. wemoasal of 
of. 


h 


tinmed had 


of the andithatsthe brain itself had) 
disease by action Had this, 
| The of trephinin, 
ve the cause 


dst... Top remo 
dura mater. 


BY HENRY LEE; ESQ., 
\“BURGEON TO KING'S COLLEGE WOSPITAL, AND .SENIOR-SURGBON TO 
THE LOCK HOSPITAL. 
on the right side of the tumour, whilst the left was compara- : 
and the, patient waseestered ta a. comparative state of haalgh. 
the bones of the kul Lbaddeen extensavely 
part the.inper tal lededperished where 
still; qnemtamed sheir, witality. 
Qppesite this.point, efiasion of plastier 
softemin gio 
eitmenin the brainon its anembranes. in those situations where 
the.entire thick ness.of "the .skall,bad been, vrmeved. dn this 
was necessary. Jn another case referred to in his paper, rude | instance, again, there had been long continued apdmaapst 
too late, 
Theaathon the absence.of disease in 
‘the muscles. and ,peritenenm, the plan .adoptedby. nthe 
in cases.of In his case!the sin 
aad. cotton. were in close ximation, tovtheweand, 
passed. 
Mr. PoLtock inquired if any case of extra-uterine foctation of 
was on record outside the Falopan tube ? , This question, he * 


Tas Laxcert,} 
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2nd. To allow the 
3rd. To establish 


"s experiments, in which it was shown, that by 
the a nervous influence from apart, the 


cutting 
that part dilated; and:aleo to M. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Mownpay, Nov. 5rn, 1860. 
Dr. Bastweron, iy THE CHAT. . 


A by Pfofessor Snarson, of Edinburgh, entitled, 


NOTICES OF THE APPEARANCE OP SYPHILIS IN SCOTLAND IN 


THS LAST YEARS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, - 
was read. by Dr. M*Wititam. 


The paper commenced by stating that medical men are for 
history 


the most | 


Hill 


of 


[i 


dat 


, in Europe about the date 
optmons borne out by two sets of facts. 
definite account of this marked and extraor- 


during the invasion of that country by the victorious army of 
Charles VIIL of France. The malady is generally allowed to 
have earliest broken out in a marked degree at Naples about 
the time that Charles took possession of that city in the spring 
of 1495, or nearly two years after Columbus's return from his 
first voyage to Hispani Charles set out again for France in 
, 1495, and the malady seems to have been both diffused 
by his infected troops along the line of their northward march, 
and afterwards carried to their respective houses by his own 
Freneh soldiers, as-well as by his various Swiss, German, and 
Flemish auxiliaries, The new malady was not long in reaching 
Scotland, as attested y the Town 


disease there, and b 

to its prevalence in Edinburgh. e 

By the Aberdeen edict it was *‘ statutvand.ordanit, that all 
licht wemen be chargit and ordanit to deeist fra thar vices and 
syne of venerie ;” “*that diligent inqui- 


infeetit, or has been infectit and incurit, of this said contagious 
plage callit the Grand gore, devoyd, red, and pass furth of 
town, and upon 
none, 


‘Inch,’ and 


FE 


the cure of the disease are alse to 
the ‘‘ Inch;” and disobedience of t 
doctor or his i rendered both alike 


edict on the of 
to the 


pottent 
penalty of being ‘‘ brynt on the cheik with the ‘ marking irne,’ 
that kennit in time to cum.” 


works | sopher’s stone; and 


both at Edin 


Al surgical 
| sities, would naturally feel deeply interested in the 


acoownts there are several. 


within bis realm of sueh a malady as-sypbilis; an 
indicating 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
pyres of any matter there secreted. 
ae y suppuration from one part of 
iat membrane, whereby the irritation caused by the prolonged . 
ontact of diseased bone would be relieved. 
The author directed particular attention to the prolonged, 
persistent, and recurring uleerations of the skin, which formed 
one of the. most troublesome symptoms in all the cases, In 
illustration of the-cause of these ulcerations, he referred to Dr. 
experiments upon the fifth nerve, by which it was shown that | 
ulceration might follow the abstraction of nervous influence. In 
the third case, destruction of the eye had actually followed, as 
in Magendie’s experiment, and as had also been observed. b 
the author in s @ehotuse of thie bassof.theekall, in whist 
the fifth nerve had been completely paralysed. 
Dr. Brown-Séquard had also shown that, -by irritating certain 
—-s the nervous —— an animal might be rendered 
to epileptic fits, Case 2 the author attribated. the{ of Nappelis.” 
ocourrenee of the fits to the irritation produced inthe mem-| The Edinburgh edict was six months later indate than the 
branes of the brain by the continued contact of thediseased | first of those issued by the» Aberdeen authorities. It was, as 
bone, and concluded that the removal of even a comparatively | already stated, drawn up by the King’s a hae and 
small portion of that bone, so diseased, was calculated to relieve | proceeds thus :—‘‘ It is our Soverane Lordis will and the com- 
the irritation, as it certainly appeared to have done in the cases | mand of the Lordis of the Counsall, sent to the -prewest and 
recorded, baillies within. this burgh, that this :prockauation: follow and 
-—————_—__________} be put into execution for the eschewing,of ‘the greit apperand — 
danger of the infeetion of his lieges fra-a contagious sickness 
calhit- the Grandgore, &e. 
‘That is to say, we charge straitlieand command thatall maner 
of personis, being within the fredome of this burgh, quhilk are 
es | haven ordainit to thame, be the offieary of this burgh 
furneist with victuales, to have thaim to the 
The edict further ordains that those who take upon 
the ‘‘ infectat 
Mis-—Viz., t it 18 a species of disease which was un- | 
known to the Greek, Roman, and Arabian physicians, and that 
it first began-to prevail.in Europe in the latter years of the 
t tame of the first appearance of sypQliis in nor 
-existence of syphilis in ancient times, and the cir- | realm the throne of Scotland was occupied by James lV.,a 
of i prince who was a great patron of the arts and sciences of his 
= mistry, in physiology, in medicine. His daily expense 
of disease is to be found inthe writings of any books comtatn many entrice of parchases for intraments and — 
ancient Greek or Roman physicians, historians, or | materials to make the “ quinta essentia,” or philo- 
d secondly{#J the numerous authors whose he had laboratories for these investigations — 
the learned collections of Luisinus, Astruc, and Gir- | and Stirling. King James practised the 
and who saw and described the malady in the-latter | art of leech-craft, as well as experimented in alchemy and 
a the fifteenth or commencement of the-sixteenth cen- | physiology. He was, says Lindsay of Pitscottie, ‘ weill . 
almost all comment upon in the airt of medicine, and was: ane. singular guid 
expressions) ‘‘ morbus novas,” “‘ morbus iguotua,” &. It thair was none of that profession, if they had — 
would not; however, said Dr. Simpson, affect our present cure in hand, bot» would have craved his ad~ 
object. were we to consider the disease, as it appeared about the 
period in question, not to have been a new malady previously reasurer’s account shows that the king.had a 
totally unknown, but merely, as some have thought, an aggra- 
vated form of a disease formerly existing in so mild a form.as ight have secured a large.consulti private 
not to have attracted general observation. Dr. Simpson con- Wenemeatuadageeldamaaiieitons: 
sidered it unnecessary to his case to investigate the question of he paid his patients, instead of being paid by 
the probable source of the disease, and the exact date at which | 
syphilis tirst barst forth in Earope. In relation to the object 1, is the wing entry :— 
he had in view, it mattered not whether Seapenens Deminico, to gif ye KingJeve to lat him blad,” 18s... 
ee en Italy, or -at the era | Scotch; and, a short time afterwards, **Ttemy to Kynnard, . 
pee garreny or was imported from Africa, as Gruner, Infessura, | ye barbour, for twa teith draun furtht of hisshed be.ye King, | 
others allege; or from Hispaniola, as Astruc, Girtamner, | xviii. shillings.” 
Wetherhead, and a host of authorities have stoutly, and net} He seems also to have tried his hand at ocular surgery; but - 
unsuceessfully, maintained. Nor was it necessary to discuss | the following entry ominously hints that he was not a successful 
whether it first showed itself in 1493, as-Samchéz and Hensler | operator for cataract :—‘* Item, giflin to ye blind wif yat had . 
: consider that. they have proved; or in 1492, as Fulgosi asserts ; i a ii. shillings” 
) or as early even as the month of October, 1483, as Peter Pinctor propen- 
that it ought atleast to have done, i as that was, as | pearance “ 
| conjunction of Venas-with Joon Mars, and Mercury; and} thatthe king had bestowed. moneys upon various persons 
the conjunctiom-of these or stars ‘in the heavens-above | affected with this-disease, Thus there are several entries be- 
was, as he and many of the astrological physicians of. his ti tween me ee 1497, and April, 1498, for sams awarded to 
believed, the origim*of this new scourge onthe earth below. | persons of both sexes afilicted witb the ‘' grantgore.” 
ease was in 1494 and 1 recognised in Italy 
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of its rapid diffusion, both amongst the attachés of the Court 
(who were then the most common objects of poetical satire) and 
amongst the community at large. 

- William Dunbar, the flower of the old Scottish -— was, 
at the period of the first introduction of syphilis, in 1497, in 
the prime of manhood; and, in two or three years afterwards, 
—viz., in 1500,—was attached to the King and Court of 
James IV. by an annual state pension. In a number of verses 
addressed to his ——. the Queen,—verses which strongly 
appear to us at present day, with our existing standards of 
taste, as most unseemly and indecent,—he commemorates the 
communication of the new disease, under the name of the 
** pockis,” or the ‘* spanyie is,” to the Queen’s men during 
the jollities of ‘* Fastern’s E’en,” and the reign of the “* Abbot 
of Unreason ;” and he closes his stanzas with an earnest advice 
to all youths to 


“That men eallis Ubbing of the pockis.” 
Us : 


“Sum, that war ryatous as rammis, 
Ar now maad tame 1) k ony lammis ; 
And sittin down lyke searye crockis, 
And has forsakin al! sic gamins 
As men ca’ libbing of the pockis.” 


Grunbecht and Brandt, who wrote on Syphilis in 1496, when 
— of the diffusion of the disease at that early date over 
urope, both allude, in very general terms, to its having in- 

vaded France, Germany, &c., and reached as “ar as ‘* Bri 
tain.” But the earliest specific notice of syphilis in — 
which Dr. Sim remembers to have met with, is in 1502; 
and in this notice the malady is spoken of under the name of 
** French pox.” This notice is contained in the interesting 
* Privy Purse book of Elizabeth of York, the Queen 
of King Henry VIL,” edited by Sir Harris Nicholas. This 
charitable lady seems from the records in question to have had 
several protégés under her immediate care and keeping. 
Amongst these protégés is entered John Pertriche, ‘* one of 
the sonnes of mad Beale.” There are various articles of ex- 
iture successively noted in the Queen’s private expense- 
as lavished upon this John Pertriche during the currency 

as moneys for dyetts” for ‘* buying shirts, 
« n,” “hosyn,” &c. re are twenty pence expended 
for his **learnyng;” and the last two items in the account 
record attempts of two different and rather opposite kinds, 
to amend the mental and moral deficiencies of this hopeful 
youth, These two ultimate items are—‘‘ For a Prymer and 
Saulter Book (to John), xx. pence;” and ‘‘ Payed to a sur- 

geon, which healed him of the French pox, xx. shillings.” 

In the second division of his paper Dr. Sim observed 
that the preceding notices, however brief and imperfect, rela- 
tive to the first introduction and dissemination of syphilis in 
this country, were not simply matters calculated to gratify 
mere antiquarian curiosity. They —- to him to be 
capable of a much higher application ; for they offered sv many 
elements tending to illustrate the goneral history of the first 
appearance of syphilis in Europe, and justify us in drawing 
from the data they afford several not uninteresting nor unim- 

t corollaries in regard to the first origin and mode of 
propagation of the disease, and the distinction of it from other 
affections with which it has been confounded. 

L These notices tend to corroborate the pathological opinion 
that syphilis was a ies of disease new to Europe when it 
first excited the attention of physicians and historians in the 
last years of the fifteenth centary. If syphilis was new in 
Britain in the end of the fifteenth century, this shows, 

IL. That it is a species of disease distinct and different alike, 
1st, from gonorrheea; and 2nd, from Greek leprosy (with both 
of which maladies it has occasionally been vonfounded); for 
both of these maladies existed, and were abundantly recognised 


IL As the or disease was 

to be so speedily propagated at its first a ce 

in Europe, the Aberdeen Kdinburgh records 

— though they offer very opposite testimony on this 

t. For some time after syphilis b: oke out, it was belie~ed, 

by the medical and non-medical public, that the disease 

‘was communicable and constantly communicated from the in- 

fected to the healthy by the employment of the clothes, vessels, 

baths, &c., used by those already suffering from it, and by the 

slightest corporeal contact, or even by breathing the same air 

with them. One of the gravest articles of guilt brought against 
i olsey when he “a by the House of 


| in 1529 consisted in the allegation that, to quote the ipsissi 


verba of the indictment as laid before Henry VIII.: ‘* Whereas 
your grace is our Sovereign Lord and head, in whom standeth 
all the surety and wealth of this realm, the same Lord Cardinal 
knowing himself to have the foul and contagious disease of the 


his infinite goodness, had not 
ness,” &c. &c. 

For some years after the first outbreak of the disease, sexual 
intercourse with the infected does not seem to have been sus- 


times as a constant or marked symptom. 

with and described only the secondary symptoms 

lady: the hideous eruptions on the skin, the ulcers of the 
throat, the exostoses and nocturnal pains in the bones, while 


Montagnana in 1498 recommending, not as a means of infec- 
tion, but as a means of cure, moderate coition (** coitus tem- 
peratus,”) Montagnana of having recommended the 
treatment in question (‘‘ coitus temperatus”) to a sick bi 


under his care, and Ngee we may venture to guess that 
neit disagreeab] ici 


@ prescription woul er be the most medicine 
in the world to one who bad taken upon him the vows of St. 
Benedict, nor the one least likely to extend Montagnana’s 
practice amongst the same class of pati 


was, as 


durin 


was the locality in which the contagion first spread so 
and rapidly as to be considered almost the source of 
idemic, and further that this ha ed at od ager 
visit of the French army, seems to be shown by the very desi, 
nations respectively conferred at the time upon new 
tion by the Neapolitans and French; for while the Frenc 
it is well known, designated it at its first commencement, 
Neapolitan disease, the Neapolitans, on the other hand, 
it the French disease, The army of Charles, in their 
through Italy, arrived at Rome on the 4th December, 
and entered Naples on the 21st February, 1495, and, after 
maining there three months, they evacuated the ci 
same month the S 


after his first v 

1493, and from his second voyage in April, 1496. 
the Aberdeen Aldermen and C il was passed on 

April, 1497, or exactly four years and thirty-eight days 

the date of Columbus’s first return to Eu , while the 

edict of the Parisian authorities was issued on the 6th March, 


were assuredly such as to expedite the diffusion of the new 
scourge that had sprung up among them, and hence at its first 


| great pox broken out upon him in divers places of his body, 
| came daily to your gece, rowning in your ear, and blowing 
| upon your most noble grace, with his perillous and infective 
| breath, to the marvellous of if God, of 
, awe by anyone as the source and means by which the syphi- 
itic contagion was propagated ; nor was the primary affection 
of the several organs generally noticed by the authors of these 
Y a mained unaffected. So much was this the case, that we find 
early notices (continu r. Simpson 
| the appearance of syphilis in Scotland are curious as proofs of 
| the rapidity with which the disease travelled at its Rrst out- 
| break over the kingdoms of Europe. The new malady mam 
| has already been stated, first distinctly —— Mg the 
| period that Charles VIII. of France occupied city of Naples, 
| or rather immediately after he left that place. That Naples 
of 
| ral Cordova landed in Sicily. On the 5th July the 
Fuornovo was fought, and next day King Ferdinand returned 
to we Meee the last remnant of the French army did not 
reach till the end of the following year. The Aberdeen 
edict, however, was issued within less than two years after 
Charles commenced his march homeward; or, to state the 
| matter otherwise, Columbus arrived at Palos, in Andalusia, 
1497, only forty-eight days before that of Aberdeen. 
| The rapidity with which the disease thus spread from the 
south of Europe to its western confines has been often employed 
as an argument to show that the contagion of syphilis was tna 
| pagated at its first introduction by laws different from 
| which now regulate its communication. 1n other words, it has 
| often been alleged that the disease was thus spread from king- 
| dom to kingdom and from city to ay by epidemic influence 
and by general contagion, and not merely by the slower medium 
| of impure sexual connexion. When we look to the then exist- 
| ing state of society, both on the continent and in our own 
| country, to the loose manners and licentions lives, we shall 
| probably find a sufficient solution of the, at first sight, difficult 
problem of the rapid dissemination of the new malady. The 
morals of the general mass of the ~— are ever found to be 
regulated by Socal set before them by the aristocracy 
| and clergy. At the date of the introduction of syphilis into 
| Europe, the notorious habits of the two latter ruling bodies 
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outbreak we find the disease forcing itself upon several of the 
highest members of the continental court and church. The 
Emperor eyes V., Pope Alexander VI., kings and cardinals, 
its victims. 

As far as the habits and influence of 
the clergy at least, matters were not better in Britain than on 
the continent when the disease reached this country. There 
was openl inscribed over the door of Cardinal Wolsey’s 

us Meretricium Domini Cardinalis.” 

The manners of the inferior dignitaries of the Church offered 


Ty only a too true, picture 
honourable, and cheering excep- 

monasteries 


ary 
to have regarded the health of the high Roman Church digni- 
for she sent to him to forbear to use the “spettle” on the 
occasion: ‘‘ she would not have a pokia priest to spet in her 
child’s mouth.” 

Very shortly before the commencement of syphilis, the dis- 
atin seaunian of the English clergy, especially of the regulars, 
created such noise and commotion, that Pope Innocent VIIL 
sent, in 1490, to Archbishop Merton, authorizing him to ad- 

te lives t ey brought ruin w own set a 
bad example to others.” er 

When such was the scandalous life led by some of the ’ 
we cannot wonder (concluded Dr. ——— that, before 
siastic ply to “ gonorrhcea” very significant term 
of * oe ue;” or that, after the a of 
this later greater malady should 

the Church; and should have diffused 


for a malady 


be, Copan, De Babington, Mr. Hast, and Willin 


amd Botces of Books 


A Year-Book Surgery, and their Allied Sciences, 
Jor 1859. Dr. Harvey, Dr. Hanprieitp Jonks, 
Mr. Dr. Hewrrrt, and Dr. for the 
New Sydenham Society. pp. 536. London. 

Tue intention of the promoters of this work was, without 
doubt, highly commendable; but the manner in which that in- 
tention has been carried into effect in the volume before us is to 
be deeply regretted. The examples of carelessness and general 
literary slovenliness are #0 marked and so many, that we are 
not surprised at having been called upon by numerous corre- 
spondents to record their ,wnnoyance and disappointment at re- 
ceiving such a work, We have, e.g. (p. 337), “‘Schwargerschafts” 
instead of, Schwan ; des Lebens, translated “‘ of 
the Vitality” instead of, of the Life, (p. 338;) in Fiillen 
derartiger Verunstaltungen des miitterlichen Beckens, ‘‘ those 
Cases in which the Pelvis being Deformed” instead of, in 
Cases of those particular Deformations of the Maternal Pelvis, 
(p. 341;) “ Die Geburtsgeschichte und section,”—‘‘ Delivery” 
simply, instead of, Account of the Birth and Obduction, (p. 349.) 
At p. 353 we have ‘* Darmsarten” instead of Darmsaiten, and 
‘* Fruhgeburt” in lieu of Friihgeburt; and on the following page, 


** Ersatz des Kaiserschnitts,” translated “‘ Substitute for Cra- 
niotomy,” instead of, Substitute for the Cesarean Section. At 
p. 356 we meet with ‘‘ einer Zehntgebiironder” instead of, einer 
Zehutgebiirender, and the word left untranslated. M. 

is called (p. 365) ‘‘ Ronget;” Scheiden-Vorfiille converted (p. 
367) into ‘* Scheiden-Vorfalle;” Secale cornutum (p. 371) into 
“ Secalis cornutum,” and Dysménorrhée into ‘‘ Dysmenorrhoe,” 
Farther on, (p. 373,) ‘‘ einer Carcinomatisen Vaginalportion” 
is Anglicised by ‘‘A Cancerous Cervix Uteri.” At p. 351 
there is ‘‘de Doppelnaht;” at 386 “ Kunstlicher,” instead 
of Kiinstlicher, ‘‘ Primipera” instead of Primipara; and on 
the following page we read of “febbe puerperale.” Further 
on we have “‘ Skizzeu” instead of Skizzen; ‘‘ Trauma,”’ trans- 
lated “ Dream,” in lieu of Injury; ‘‘ Luftréhrenscnitt” in- 
stead of Luftréhrenschnitt ; “le toux,” which should be la 
toux; French accents either wanting or misplaced far too 
frequently to be specifically alinded. to, and the German 


- | diphthongal dizresis often omitted. In some instances 


there are such combinations as this:—‘* Ueber die Ansteck- 
ungsfiihigkeit des Soor,” ‘On the Communicability of Thrush,” 
instead of des Soors, and Contagious Property of, (p. 404.) At 
p. 340 we have the name of an Italian author, Rizzo, and a 
reference to Gazz. Sarda, ‘’, but the title of the paper is in 
German! Whilst at p. 342, the German writers, Klaproth and 
Spiegelberg have a English titles bestowed upon their 
memoirs. We cannot pass, either, Signor Jocolucci, (p. 356,) 
who would appear to have written in English, but in ‘‘ Lo 
sperimentale Okb., 10.” What does this ‘‘Okb.” refer to? 
Is it to anything Ojibbeway? We are informed at p. 351, 
that Donkin has a sponge tent constricted instead of con- 
structed; that Gubler (p. 406) states that aphthous patches 
“appear only in those diseases accompanied by an alkaline 
condition of the oral cavity,” whereas he affirms directly the’ 
reverse! T'eigne is rendered (pp. 409, 411,) “‘ tenia,” instead 
of tinea; sulfure de chaux, “sulphate of lime”—a very dif- 
ferent thing; and “‘ Beitriige zur Therapie des Scharlach- 
fiebers” elegantly converted (p. 409) into “‘ Therapeutics in 
Scarlet Fever.” Sometimes the foreign titles do not receive 
any translation, nor is any reference made to their original 
locality, but only one to that great “ crib,” Canstatt’s “‘ Jahres- 
bericht,” (p. 413, et passim.) 

The department devoted to the Institutes of Medicine is, in 
like manner, disfigured by errors of spelling and of translation. 
Thus we have (p. 27) “the relations of ozone and blood,” 

and “‘ De lingue” instead of De lingui; “ L’afficis” and not 
L’aficio, (p. 39;) “du Nerf maxilaire supérieure,” which 
ought to be mazillaire supérieur; and not any notice is 
taken in the translation of the words “‘avant son passage 
du ganglion de Meckel.” At p. 36, ‘‘les quantites variables’’ 
is translated simply “the amount,” and the accent of the 
second word omitted. Membrane is wri *“ membran,” and 
“conditions de[s] sens de l’ouie et de la vue,” paraphrased 
by “conditions of the Eye and Ear” (p. 56). We find 
(p. 58) “les organs” in lieu of les organes; first, ‘‘ Diphae- 
metric,” then “‘ diphemetric;” ‘‘ der” for des, and ‘‘seims” for 
seines, (p. 62;) “‘ qui” for que, and “‘de sang” instead of du 
sang, (p. 77.) At p. 82 we observe ‘‘zuckero” for zicchero ; 

yréoid” for thyroide ; ‘* Entstchung” for Entstehung, (p. 96;) 
“ nonulle” for nonnulla, (p. 114;) suivent” for suivant, “des” 
for les, ‘‘ de l’elasticité” for d’elasticité, (p. 67;) at p. 69, “* diges- 
tionz” for digestione. Want of accents as regards the French 
words, and of capitals in respect to German ones, is of too 
common occurrence to permit of particularization. 

At page 452 the first title of the sub-division stands thus— 
‘**Canella Constantino: Medico-legal Question, (Italian, 8, 
49.)” The “concise abstract” of the original matter consists 
of the following :—‘‘The question discussed by Canella is 
answered upon the basis of the opinions of various authors,” 
(p. 453.) *Hauska: On Ravishing and the Attempt at 
Ravishing. (Wiener, 1857, 515 (p. 452.) Abstract: ‘*The 


missioners appointed by Henry VIII. to visit the monasteries 
of i recorded 
the influence of prejudice) P 
of the moral apenas 
the time. With some % 
tions, they found the occu; 
** following lives of ot vices and licentiousness, instead | 
of religious purity exemplary rectitude.” Accounts of | 
their proceedings were transmitted by the visitor to the Vicar 
General, and they contained sufficient material to render the 
monasteries ‘‘completely infamous for their gross, absurd 
natural incontinency, &c. &c.” 
Clerical morals and manners were not in a much better state 

| ing itself, not by im in’ 

— | 
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paper of Hauska contains meditations on the definition of rape.” 
(p, 453.) ‘Schlager: On the present Scientific Starting-point 
of thé. Medico-forensic Paychologist. (Ocesterr., 4, 10.) (p. 458.) 
Theabstract of the original matter is, ‘‘ Schlager publishes some 
psychiatrical speculations.” (p. 460.) This is lucus a non 
lucendo truly’! 

TS show that the charge of inattention to literary accuracy 
is not based upon typographical errors, we refer io the Preface 
—a part which authors generally compose with deliberation 
and revise with care. Out of nine proper names, three are 
misspelled, and Jahrbiicher is twice printed without the sign 
of the plural number. A perspicuous style is seldom inelegant ; 
but'this Preface is certainly defective in all the rules of accurate 
composition. Nor are the promises held out in it fulfilled in 
thé body of the work: Thus we are told that ‘‘the title of 
each work or paper is given in full at the commencement of 
each subdivision, and in all the cases the foreign titles have 
been briefly translated.” Now, this is grossly incorrect. In the 
Forensic Department no title is translated, and it would have 
been well if this exception had been the rule. What a number 
of tnsightly blemishes would have been avoided ! What poly- 
glottic pretensions would have escaped detection! And all to 
thé great economy of space, which might have been devoted to 
thé fairer exposition of the authors’ views. 

Again, we are told that ‘‘the reader may readily find the 
information sought for, although it be only the name of the 
author, the organ, or the disease, with which he is familiar.” 
In reference to this statement, we think it incumbent apon us 
to censure the misleading and affected method adopted of citing 
an author by his surname alone, omitting the distinctive 
prenomen and scientific title. By this slipshod fashion of refe- 
rence, we have the image of a Protean individual ‘‘ Smith” of | 
gigantic grasp and attainments carrying away all the credit of 
théeabours of a dozen “Snriths.”’ All identity is thas lost, 
and ‘the very first essential conditions of a work of reference, 
aceuracy and literary justice, are neglected. 

crowd of orthographical blunders and strangely-free 
translations of mere titles of papers which offénd the eye as 
it runs along the pages, excite the’ugly suspicion that scant 
reliance can be placed upon the accuracy of the abstracts which 
follow the titles. It is fortunate, inceed, that these abstracts 
aré, in most cases, the results of so ruthless a process of. 
stripping, of such dashing condensation, that few persons 
seeking trustworthy information would venture to regard 
thiém as more than references to the original works. This 
consideration, happily, is a sufficient excuse for not pursuing 
thé unprofitable drudgery of comparing the abstracts with 
thé text of ‘the authors. We say, happily; for if we were 
to make the attempt to consult the original authors on the in- 
diéations afforded by the references given, we should be seek- 
ing ‘to recover our lost way by the-aid of a Will-o’-the-wisp. 
In. numerous ‘cases the references are taken, not from the ori- 
gifial sources, but at second or third"hand from German com-: 
pilations. Schmidt and Canstatt, who have been so usefal to 
thé editors in furnishing them with the goods ready-prepared 
forre-appropriation, absolutely stand in our way and intercept 
our access to the owners, So far is this roundabout road pur- 
suet ‘tliat ‘French and Italian authors are condemned to see 
their labours ‘‘ done into” two languages in order to be intro- 


duced to the English reader. In some instances even English 


autliérs have to chase their productions through two or three 
Frénch or German compilations, before recovering them in the 


It afférds us sincere pleasure to be enabled to except one of 
th&-contribators from this censure. Dr. Handfiéld Jones has,’ 
upn tlie whole, conscientiously and:ably. performed his portion 
of:tlé work ; and the only conspicuous fault of Dr: Odling is 
thié exceeding conciseness of many of his abstracts, Fdr this, 
pertiips, neither he nor the ‘editors generally are responsible ; 
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the work being more properly a ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonné” than 
an elaborate digest. 

It grieves us deeply to have been obliged to criticize the 
work so severely. We are anxious to moderate this criticism 
as far as possible by admitting that our notions as to the scope 
and structure of the book may not be identical with those of 
the editors. If we and others differ upon those fundamental 
points, it is just to allow that this may account, tosome ex- 
tent, for our different estimate of the manner of execution. If” 
the editors are restricted to a very narrow space, and yet are 
expected to notice every scientific contribution of importance, | 
it necessarily follows that thenotiee must be brief; and brevity, . 
we all know; is often allied to obscurity, 

Great allowance must’ be: made first attempt. The~ 
labour and difficulties attending the execution ‘of a work in- 
volving so many references are indeed very great. More- 
over, we learn: that. unexpected obstacles of an embarrass- 
ing nature arose during the progress of the work through the 
press, Owing to an ‘accident, although delayed so long, the 
book had at last to be brought out in great haste and amidst 
much confusion. All these, and perhaps other mitigating cir- 
cumstances, must. be taken into account. The next ‘‘ Year- 
Book” will nodoubt bea totally different work. The experience 
of the first year-will not belost. We sincerely hope and: be« 
lieve that the ‘editors will’ amply recover their credit, that” 
they will by future exertions efface the present blot from their — 
literary eseutcheon, and finally justify the Councilof the New 
Sydenham Society in the unshaken confidence still manifested © 


| in them by that-learned body. 


the Creation: a New ona 
plicit 
ventures tu question the - 
Newtonian views of the Solar System. [t must be admitted, 
however, that difficulties in explaining certain phenomena in- 
accordance with these views are experienced, or at least the 
proofs adduced appear to some persons insufficient. Amongst 
these:isthe author of the present treatise, who seeks to find 
of phenomena. generally referred to — 

The author believes'the regions of infinite space 

are not vacant, and argues that beyond the immediate limits ~ 
of ‘our atmosphere ‘oxygen gas most probably vexista: Several 


extending gaseous 

when at heights exceeding that of the atmosphere. Another 
application of this filling-up-of-space theory, is a new ‘expla- 
nation of the tides, which are maintained to be caneed ‘by the 
pressure, instead of by the attraction, of the moon. The appa- 
rent anomaly of thehighest part of the-tidalwave net--being 


Pofeésor Ctermak's recent ‘visit’to "Londo, mach” 
interest ‘has been excited ‘on thé sabject’ 
laryngoscope forthe dikguosis of obseure~ 
ment ‘has already béen recoguised:all' over the 


direction, —hithartss attribated ‘td oblique attraction,— is re- 
ferred to this cause. 

However we may dissent; we must admit thatthe auther is 
an ‘ingenious as -well'as*a ‘bold 'speeulator, and: his- work is 
wortliy of perusal: ’ 

Fabentious. 
garb in whicthey re-sppear in PROFESSOR «CZERMAK'S* LARYNGOSCOPE... 
Mamufabturedby & Son, Strand. 
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its employment has become general in the greater, pumber of | excrescences, minute tumours, thickening and tumefaction, 
the public hospitals. It has been fouod that many cases of | which have been distinctly seen by means of the laryngeal 
chronic hoarseness, aphonia, and affections of the larynx mirror. The aid. of the laryngascope in the diagnosis of these 
generally, have depended upon certain morbid alterations; like | maladies is therefore of the greatest value and importance. 


section of thedhroat.end aeck. Jt is supplied in 
casey containing. a large. reflector, optically growed 
a focns of 104 inches,.and. five mirrors of varions 
sizes in steel and glass. The reflector is held by a mouth-piece, 
_ ag represented im the engraving, but it can also-be attached to 
forehead-fram¢,”” somewhat or the principle of-ordimary 


end armoged to saitthe. various sizes of the hand, 

‘A third contrivance .bas.been adepted by Messrs. Weiss, by 
which the reflector is held by means of a spripg, which passes 
pads at each end pressing on 

doubthess be 


‘date any physiological 
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Editor of Tux .Laxcer. 


the 


the-atudents expert 
and. ta those performe 
eer 
derived by employing 
aceustomed 


of.the class upen the emuelty of the 
mitted, but. contended for the advantage 
nstead of a dead one, as it ithe 
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In the most emphatic manner, we feel it to be a duty to call 
the attention of medical practitioners to the recent lamentable 
case of fatal poisoning, occasioned by the atrocious practice of 
colouring hanging-papers with arsenical pigments. We do not 
doubt that the facts we are about to state will lead our brethren 
to use their influence with their patients and with the public, 
to discourage and to condemn the application of a most virulent 
and subtle poison to a purpose for which it is perfectly unne- 
cessary. So reckless or so ignorant of consequences are some 
manufacturers of paper-hangings, and so unsuspecting are 
the public of the danger incurred, that we even feel per- 
suaded that judicious inquiries and pointed representations, 
put in force at once, may be the means of rescuing many per- 
sons, and especially children, from a violent and horrible 
death. It is an astounding fact that paper designed for cover- 
ing the rooms in which we live and sleep, and in which our 
children play, is manufactured in enormous quantities with a 
thick coating of ScurELe’s green—a deadly poison, which it 
would be far more desirable to call by its scientific name, 
‘ arsenite of copper. And all for the sake of pleasing the eye by 
a deep-green colour! Fatal fascination! Never was there a 
case in which the maxim “‘ Nimium ne crede colori” deserved 
to be more scrupulously respected. Every manufacturer using 
arsenical pigments ought to be compelled to stamp these warn- 
ing words on every square foot of the seeming-fair but trea- 
cherous paper he is senseless enough to sell. 

The facts of the lamentable case to which we refer were in part 
related in the last number of our journal. They ought to be 
reiterated until they reach every corner of the land, and until 
the use of arsenical andJother poisonous pigments—for there 
are others in use—shall be abolished. 

On the last day of October, a beautiful little boy, the son 
of Mr. W. T. Kiyo, of Beresford Lodge, Highbury, three 
years and a half old, was seized with sickness, chilliness, 
and loss of appetite; on the following day, convulsions and 
a semi-comatose state snpervened. He was then seen by Mr. 
Mercatre, the family eurgeon. During the night, the little 
sufferer became very restless, and sank into collapse. At this 
time, a little sister was also seized with convulsions, followed 
by violent screaming and copious dysenteric discharge from the 
bowels, Alternations of repose and violent tetanic convulsions 
continued during the day,{and the little boy died thirty-eight 
hours after the commencement of the attack. The suspicions of 
Mr. MercaL¥e were aroused by the peculiarity of the symp- 
toms, and the simultaneous seizure of the two children. He 
_ remembered that three months previously they had been at- 
tacked in the same manner, and {had recovered after leaving 
the house for the sea-side. The second illness seized the chil- 
dren after their return home. It was discovered that they 
had within the last few days been playing with their toys in 
the cupboard of the breakfast-room, the room and cupboard 
being both papered with a'[green flock paper; that two or 
three days previously they had been amused by helping to 
clear out the cupboard ; 


piece of lace which he found amongst the books and toys there, 
The sagacity of Mr. Merca.re was not at fault. The evacuations 
were preserved, and sent by Mr. Mercaure to Dr. Leruxsy for 
analysis; subsequently, the stomach, with its contents, part of the 
liver, and the sigmoid flexure of the colon, were also forwarded, 
together with portions of the green paper. The distinguished 
toxicologist reported that the stomach, liver, and evacuations 
contained distinct traces of arsenic, His examination of the 
paper revealed the almost incredible fact that no less than one- 
third of its whole weight consisted of arsenite of copper! A 
piece of this horrible paper, five inches square, contained seven 
gtains of arsenic—enough to poison two persons. 

Now, if we inquire whether any particular precaution had 
been taken in the preparation of this paper to secure the adhe- 
sion of the arsenic, we find that it was laid on in the most 
careless manner. It was not fixed by any safe combination, or 
coated by a protecting varnish—flimsy and untrustworthy as 
even such precautions would be. The paper must have been 
manufactured in the ordinary way, common size only being 
relied upon to attach the colour, When placed in contact 
with a damp wall, the size quickly loses its adhesive property, 
and the green poison separates freely in the form of a light 
powder, part of which, no doubt, is volatile, and readily 
capable of diffusion throughout the atmosphere. This is what 
actually happened in the case before us. By the lightest 
touch, the arsenite of copper fell from the paper in the cup- 
board, and covered the children’s toys. To handle these toys 
was a matter of imminent danger; to breathe the air of that 
cupboard was to breathe an atmosphere highly charged with 
arsenic, and to cause a fatal result. 

Now, what is the moral of this melancholy tale? What 
steps ought to be taken to guard the public against being in- 
siduously poisoned by arsenic whilst living and sleeping in the 
fancied security of home? Are papermakers really uncon- 
scious of the dangers to which they expose their customers 
whilst luring them to buy bright-green papers? If they be so 
ignorant, they ought, without delay, to be informed of the 
mischief they are causing, and the fearful responsibility they 
incur. Knowing the dangerous properties of the arsenical pig- 
ment, we very much doubt whether the manufacturer using it 
would not be amenable to the charge of manslaughter in the 
event of a fatal result occurring. But can they be ignorant? 
It seems almost incredible. The case which is our present 
text is by no means the first. It is now several years ago that 
Dr. Taytor published examples of injury to health from this 
cause; and similar instances were recorded by Dr. HassaLu in 
this journal. The publicity given to these cases would be likely 
to reach the knowledge of the trade. Perhaps they disbelieve 
the evidence of those who contend that the arsenic on paper 
can be rubbed off or be volatilized through the air. If so, for 
their own sakes, we entreat them to examine the subject again 
with the light of the present case. In 1855, Dr. James 
Wuirerneap published a very conclusive case. Others are not 
wanting. In a recent number of the Union Médicale, Dr. 
Lorinser records two distinct examples of persons who were 
poisoned by sleeping in rooms painted with a green colour con- 
taining arsenite of copper. From this it is clear that the poison 
is subtle enough to escape even when it enters into the com- 
position of a paint. And Dr. Tayior has published a case in 
which poisoning was traced to the adhesion of arsenical paint 
to loaves of bread, which had been stored in the baker’s shop on 


on 
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shelves newly painted green. How much more dangerous when | that time up to 1837, scarcely any improvement had been in- 
simply spread upon paper by the help of size! Moreover, it is | troduced into the mode of compiling them, when an important 
known that the workmen employed in the manufacture of these | Act for the better ‘* Registering Births, Deaths, and Marri- 
arsenical papers suffer from handling them, and from breathing | ages” came into force, and which caused a vast step to be 
the air contaminated by arsenical fumes. In the Annales | taken towards the attainment of that great scientific deside- 
@ Hygitne for Oct. 1858, Dr. pz Prerra-Santa minutely de- | ratum—viz., an exact account of the cause of death in the 
scribed the diseases which afflicted the workmen employed in | case of every registered death throughout England and Wales. 


this fearful trade. They suffer from excoriations and ulcerations 
of a peculiar kind, and their to. . of health is seriously im- 
paired. Dr. Lortxser says that, in a small town in France, 
several tons of arsenite of copper are sold every year for making 
green paint, this colour being preferred for bed-rooms ! Again 
we ask, can it be that manufacturers are ignorant of the injury 
inflicted upon their workpeople by this substance? In the 
making of the paper which caused the death of Master 
Krxe, the quantity of arsenic employed is frightful to 
think of. The poison must have been purchased by the hun- 
dred weight at least. A room of ordinary dimensions covered 
with this paper may contain a quarter of a pound weight of 
arsenite of copper; a third of this is pure arsenious acid, and 
three grains is enough to kill ! 

Surely some effective practical lessons flow from these facts. 
We invite earnest attention to the following :— 

1. Let everyone who has a room decorated with green paper 
or green paint institute a rigid examination into the compo- 
sition of the colour and the health of his family. 

2. The Medical Officers of Health might most usefully exer- 
cise their authority, by inspecting the hanging-paper factories, 
in order to ascertain the extent to which arsenical and other 
poisonous pigments are used, of observing the health of the 
work-people, and of cautioning the manufacturers against the 
use of such dangerous substances. 

3. The medical profession generally should lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the public upon this matter. 

4. The attention of architects, builders, and decorators 
should be pointedly drawn to the subject. 

If these and similar steps be taken, such deplorable catas- 
trophes as the death we have commented upon will not recur, 
and a source of much unsuspected but serious disease will be 
averted. 

One more consideration enforcing these recommendations we 
cannot omit. To subject men, women, and children to the in- 
gestion of arsenic, by living in an arsenical atmosphere, may et 
any moment frustrate the aim of justice in a charge of homiciial 
poisoning. How would the prosecution meet the suggestion 
that arsenic found in the body of a murdered person had been 
introduced into his system by inhaling the arsenic volatilized 
from the walls of his bed-room ? 

In the case before us, had it not been for the sagacity of 
Mr. Mercatrs, the whole family might have perished one by 
one without a suspicion of poison. 


Ir is, we believe, a fact, that whilst Geneva had already com- 
menced, in 1566, such accurate mortuary returns as to allow it to 
be ascertained in recent times that, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, one half of the children born died within the sixth year, it 
was not till after the Great Plague in 1/93 that the London 
** Bills of Mortality” were ever thought of. It required, however, 
another visitation of still greater severity—viz., that of 1603, 


Up to the time alluded to, the manner of producing mortuary 
returns was of the most primitive and unscientific character. 
Upon the decease of an individual within the prescribed limits, 
notice was given to the Searchers, who were supplied, by the 
undertaker, or by some relative of the deceased, with his name, 
age, and the disease from which he died. Not any part of this 
information could be said to be authenticated; it might be 
true or false. The appointment of searchers was generally 
made by the churchwardens, and usually fell upon two old 
women, often known to be intemperate as well as stupid. 
These scientific investigators could demand an oflicial fee each 
of one shilling. The chasm bridged over by the Act of 1837 
was, indeed, a wide one ; and it is curious to turn to the Fourth 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General (1542), and peruse 
the formal undertaking, signed and circulated by Henny Hat- 
FORD, President of the College of Physicians, Asttey Coorrr, 
President of the College of Surgeons, and J. Hryexrsroy, 
Master of the Society of Apothecaries, by which, say they, 
“We pledge ourselves, therefore, to give, in every instance 
‘*which may fall under our care, an authentic name of the 
“fatal disease.” Such was the working of the old system, 
that one parish—that of St. George—stated to be within the 
London district, had not sent in its returns for ten years pre- 
ceding 1532. 
When the Census was taken in 1831, the number of deaths 
published in the Annual London Bill of Mortality was 25,337, 
or 1 in 46, in a population of 1,178,374; but as the rate of 
mortality for Middlesex was known to be 1 in 41, it was clear 
that upwards of 3000 deaths occurred within the district of 
the so-called London Bills of Mortality which were unreported. 
Nearly 900 deaths out of 26,000 were attributed to “‘ unknown 
causes,” and about 3000 to ‘‘age and debility.” If we take the 
Registrar-General’s Report for 1858, and look to it for informa- 
tion, the result is very different. Not less than 449,656 per- 
sons are known to have died in England and Wales that year, 
and of these, to use Dr. Farr’s words, “ 440,922 did not pass 
“ away without leaving some record, more or less correct, of 
** that last illness which, sealed their fate.” And it is near the 
truth to state that the nature of that illness was described by 
men professionally qualified to give the information in about 
80 per cent. of the total number of deaths; orto make the pro- 
portions more clear, and to indicate one or two points of detail, 
we my say that it is proved that out of 100 deaths registered, 
79 were certified by medical attendants, 4 by coroners; 6 were 
not certified, because not attended medically; and 11 remained 
uncertified, the reason for which was not usually assigned, 
To look back upon the nature of the information we pos- 
sessed previous to 1837, concerning those important items dealt 
with by the moderr. Registration Act, and then to contemplate 
the various Reports of the Registrar-General, and recall to 
mind those admirable annual summing-up letters of Dr. Farr, 
is to make us feel that this Act was really the birth of an im- 
portant offspring of social science. But contentment has been 


to induce the authorities to issue these tables weekly. Since 
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~atatus-must of course be, avoided,.acute and progressive .in- 
.tellects are .calling loudly for. some farther improvements :in 
@arrying out general xegistration. 
At the last meeting of the National. Association for the Pro- 
«motion. of» Social Seience, .held.at.. Bradford, Mr. Rumsry, of 
Cheltenham, the. well-known writer upon State Medicine and 
Sanitary Legislation, .read two important papers connected with 
sanitary veform before.the ‘* Pablic Health Department.”’ . The 
first essay bore reference to certain deficiencies in our public 
, #ecords of mortality and sickness, and gave suggestions for an im- 
proved and nationalsystem of registration. The second reviewed 
« gertain departments of medico-sanitary police and medico-legal 
«inquiry in connexion with the seientific superintendence of mor- 
fuary registration. Withregard to the machinery which has been 
odevised for the collection &c. of the statistics of disease, nothing 
pbetter, it was maintained, could be adopted. In.the established 
«Registration system we possess an organization co-extensive 
vrwith Great Britain, in full and effective operation. But what 
vis meeded, according .to the reformers,.is the grant of great 
.@Aditional powers, with the exaction of additional duties, and, 
_above..all, competent. local supervision. It is affirmed that 
@acial science now demands the pudlic registration of sickness, 
end that:we must no.longer be misled by the idea that the 


_ dast phenomena of martal disease may be.correctlyneported as 


wthe ‘‘cause” of death. They are in general but ‘the peoulti- 
«maate effects of the real cause, or.at. most ithe last link.of a 
y@hain of sccondary causes. Such a registration.as we.have 
«@eferred. to: would, it.is believed, provide the mataral.and .ob- 
_ wious means of correcting mere statements of apparent results 

often certified as the ‘‘ cause” on a cursory view of the.,dying 
dead. To quote from.one ofthe chief Bradford re- 
‘vformers,— Mr. .Rumsry,*— 

In crowded manufacturing districts deaths areeontinually 
~ @ecurring to;which the medical certifier is summoned. barely in 
_ time. to witness. the Hippocratic face, the cold drops on the 

livid forehead, the last agonies of life. In many.a case the 
“disease, or rather series of disorders, has been treated only by 
‘-@ome bold druggist or igncrant herbalist, or some~ wretched 
vequack, “Worse still, it is too often the mere expression-of ‘the 
-emery treatment—regular or irregular—- to which’ the patient 
.wthas been subjected. .In thousands, especially amongst the in- 
. fants of factory workers, it-is the direct consequence of mater- 
mal neglect, if not of.slow alcoholic or narcotic poisoning. 


_~Vislence, crime, intemperance, privation, congenital intirmity, 


~syphilization, and that mysterious spring of evil—hereditary 
taint, are frequently the-real causes-of a mortality: which’ is 
-chastily. attributed: to varions secondary complaints. 

reports of the Registrar-General, display the frightful 
agency of these social wrongs,or leave on: record.a trace. of 
their. origin? A score or two.of commonly certified ‘ causes’ of 
death might easily be cited to show that they mean nothing 
~ more ‘than ‘the modes of death, affording hardly a clue to the 
real natare of the primary disease. The certificates may be 
_ s@orrect enough as far as they go.” 

Andincomplete though they may be, ‘it ‘is freely admitted 
“by ‘the: reformers that the mortuary registration - existing 
amongst’ the principal states of Enrope results «statistics 
»-tferior; medically speaking, to those of our Registrar-General. 
'Ib-bas been urged by Mr. Rumsey, that under existing-cir- 
--gamstances it would-be advisable to commence a new adminis- 
“@rative reform in our social sanitary science in the Department 


Pablie Health : the Right Use of Records founded on Local Faets, &e, &c. 
By Henry Wyldbore Rumsey. 1860, 


of. Public Health : _first,in relation to the scientific supexin- 
tendence of the registration of births, deaths, and diseases ; 
secondly, to.acquire good statistical reports with regard.to.the 
meteorology and .medical topography of every district, by 
officers. duly , qualified, and not subject: to local. boards. «In 
carrying out the proposed improvements, it. is advised:that, in 
the event of the death, or resignation, or. removal of:any 
superintendent registrar, the duties, of his office be divided 
between two officers. as follows :—Those duties: which relate to 
notices, licences, and performance and registration of marriages, 
to be still committed: to the clerk of the mnien, or..other 
person appointed by the Board of Guardians. The superin- 
tendence of registration.of births and deaths to be committed 
to a sanitary oficer: this officer to examine and rewise all cer- 
tificates of ‘‘ causesof death ;” to collect returns of casearof 
clubs, &c.; to. inquire into reported causes of sickness and 
mortality, and into local events and circumstances affecting 
the public health; and to return corrected accounts of.all 
these, accompanied by a history of the locality, soil, density 
of population, of dwellings, water supply, food, occupations, 
habits, &c.: these correeted returns to be published and freely 
circulated. Further, the sanitary officer should be inspector 
of vaccination, the examiner of suspected and adulterated 
articles of food, and the medico-legal expert by whom the 
inquiries of the Cononer’s Conrt could be assisted. We should 
thus have four sanitary offices represented in one official, 
whose duties would be statistical, supervising, analytical, and 
snedico-legal, all of them subjects of pending legislation. It is 
clear that we should need men of superior qualifications, who 
must incur weighty responsibilities—-officers who must be mem- 
| hers of our own profession, and yet restricted from private prac- 
tice. The idea.of establishing this kind of officer. originated 
with Sir Rayatp Whatare such mento bepaid, and 
who is to pay it? Mr. Rumsey is of, opinion that eight or 
nine hundred pounds per annum is the minimam which .would 
suffice to place sueh .an officer ina position corresponding to 
his duties and acquirements. Where .is the money to.come 
from? Upon this gentleman’s plan (op. cit.), nearly half the 
amount would be paid out.of the Consolidated Fund, the re- 
_mainder_ principally by local taxation, the eounty rate being 
assumed to offer a more equitable and convenient source than 
the parochial or district funds, It is also an extremely doubt- 
ful question whether a man debarred from private and hospital 
practice can aequire or maintain that varied experience and 
special knowledge which.are necessary to make an efficient 
sanitary officer, or to give his opinions authority with magis- 
trates and the public, All exclusive specialism is bad. 

Our sanitary reformers deem it to be of the highest impo. t- 
ance that the power of appointing and dismissing this super- 
intendent sanitary officer should not be vested absolutely in 
local boards, which by no means, say they, represent the sani- 
tary interests of the lower classes of rent-payers and operatives, 
who are the chief sufferers fram removable.causes of disease. 
Here, however, it must be remarked, springs up that system 
of centralizing government which isso repugnant to the British 
ratepayer, as it obliges him to pay for that ever the control of — 
which he has no, personal power. However, we recommend 
‘the new sanitary reform. suggestions to the thoughtful con- 


sideration of the public, and especially of the profession. 
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WHEN proper cases are selected for prosecution under the | ‘ 
Medical Act, that statute is calculated to confer great advan- 
tages upon the profession and the pablic; bat if, on the con- 
trary, it be er. ployed as an instrument. of oppression against 
respectable ar. legally-qualified practitioners, it may be made 
to inflict the | epest injury upom society and discredit upon 
the medical profession. We refer therefore with pain and re- 
gret to the caseof Exxis v, Kevty, published at page 524. The: 
gentleman who appears as defendant in this proceeding has 
been many years in practive, is-a highly respectable member | 
of society, is legally qualified to practise both Medicine and 
Surwery, is moreover duly registered, and possesses the diploma | 
of Deetor of Médicine of the: University of Erlangen. We 
institution of proceedings on mere technical grounds against { 
quatitied and respectable members of the profession. 

Seetion 40 of: the Medical Act, it must be remembered, isa 
penal clause, and, as we have repeatedly stated in Tue Lancer, 
the Judges will interpret ‘it literally, and not according to the 
intentions of its framers, whatever they may have been. That 
clanse is ‘undoebtedly somewhat obscure, but the obscurity is | 
in favour-of a liberal reading, . 

The report contained in this week’s Lancet is extracted 
from The Times, and uiay therefore be considered as reliable. 
Before, however, offering any comments on the various ques- 
tions-involved in:the case and the Lord Chief Baron's judg- 
ment, we shall place before our readers a more complete and 
authentio report of Sir F. remarks. The questions 
involved: are of the deepest interest; and if the dictum of the: 
Lord Chief Baron be correct —‘‘ that if a man is registered he 
may call himself what-he pleases,”—the whole legal difficulty’ 
with respect to the assumption of titles is solved. The entire 
subjesty however, admits of. much discussion, — 


AN ADVOCATE FOR THE SALE OF DIPLOMAS: 


Some remonstrances have been addressed to us by a person. 
sigmimg himself *‘ Medicus,” on the subject of the strong terms | 
of*reprobation which we applied to the sale of foreign medical: 
diplomas in this country; of which*we exposed lately a very 
grossinstance. Of course, the writer falls back upon that name 


All this proves very little. Of course, there may be very good: 
men identified with a radivally bad system.’ Moreover, the value 
of a foreign diploma depends upon the means employed to obtain 
it, andthat which is a disgrace when unfairly bought, may be a 
credit when fairly won. Many distinguished English practitioners 
have gathered knowledge and skill at German Universities, 
and owe much of their position"here tothe attainments so 
acquired ; but-theirs are di demically gained, and the 
high reputation of their possessors can in no way help those 
who have simply purchased titles which are publicly held to 
indicate special acquirements tested by appropriate examina- 
tiom . But we will not refuse to-let'*‘ Medicus” state the oppo- 
sitewviews which he holds imhis own words; and if, as we con- 


as as he was qu as a surgeon apothecary. 
thinks th. the ualification good as that of a physician 
ora M.D. a mutter of doubt if the Medical Council will! 
register these de but if not, it matters little, as one Uni+- 
versity has just apts power of granting de as another, 
giving similar titles and privileges, and are all esteemed at the 
seat of the University, 80 
it is, whether or not; when once an M.D. he is 
always an M.D., oo inn Universi it may eminate, 
“Lam, Sir, yours 

Ib is clear that amongst the privileges so conferred, that of 
writing one’s own language, with a fair schoolboy knowledge. 
of spelling, and a decent regard to grammatical proprieties, is - 
notincladed. It may matter little to those who traffic in title 
whence they emanate ; but it concerns greatly whoever desires | 
to help onward the social and intelleetual progress.of the medica) - 
profession, that the hollowness and practical deception covered » 
by these purchased diplomas should — 
The-writer of this strange epistle has unintentionally served 
that useful purpose in a mode and degree which he-neither 
suspected nordesired. We fear that the high appreciation of - 
these diplomas will always be confined to their owners, who, . 
however self-satisfied, will find themselves in the position de~— 
scribed by Beileau :— 


“ Eux-mémes leur faible génie, 
Et donnant de propres mains |'encens qu'on dénie.” 


Tue provision made in Great Britain for the training and” 
care of an imbecile population of 12,000, is adequate only to 
the care of 600) It is stated that in France; Sardinia, Swe- 
den, and most continental countries, justice and humanity are 
satisfied by'a complete State provision for the whole of the 
destitute imbeciles. Prussia, however, offers an exception” 
which degrades it even far below Great Britain in this scale of - 

i For eleven thousand idiots, theve exists in that. 
kingdom bat one establishment, g only fifty inmates, Of - 
this institution Dr. Gustave Raseh offers an interesting notice 
in a recent work on'the charitabl of Berlin. These 
idiots are of the lowest grade of inteiligence, or wholly desti- 
tute even of the -faintest.glimmerings of reason... They 
only to-eat, and many of them are unable even to carry their 
hands to their mouth, Some eat everything without .distine- 
tion, and lift to their mouth stones, earth, leaves, and the most 
repulsive. objects, Others do not even rise to this heights 
their mascular arms hang inert; they do not comprehend their 
powers ; every movement must be taught them, like a science. 
They need to-be initiated into-animal life; and it is only by. 
almost superhuman: efforts that they are raised to the level of. 
the brute creation: Place-am idiot, such as this, in a‘ehamber' 
with the door opening into.a room where the odour of savoury 
viands exhales, and he will-dic of hunger before making two- 
steps towards the dinner which awaits: him. - Such sounds as 
these unfortunates utter are inarticulate— imitations of the 
cries of animals, Some weep causelessly all day ; others pass 
their time in laughing stupidly, Nevertheless, by the perse- 
verance of the direetor'and the phyeieian, these human crea- 
tures are raised from their bratish state. Their senses are 
excited in class by the exhibition of objects, forms, and colours, 
of which the names are repeated and the properties proved. 
The dormant brain is stimulated by energetic and regular ap- 
peals through all thé avenues of sense. Music, painting, and 


— 


| sculpture lend their-aid ; whilst carefal medical supervision 


elevates their physieal condition to the most favourable stan- 
dard; Uneeasing care and skilful energy bring hope even to 
these: pitiable parodies of humanity. The success which at- 
tends these efforts contrasts lamentably with the permanent 


of power, Jonathan. Pereira,and quotes the names of British 
physicians of distinction, now living, who hold foreign diplomas, 
tritting defects of orthograpby and grammar which mark ‘his 
stylemmay explain his inherent repugnance to examinations for 
their English qualifications to practive, cannot see 
‘ any manifest fraud upon the pablic,’ or anything ‘ destructive 
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MEDICAL MEDIUMS.—THE DEATH-DRAINS AT BRIGHTON, 


idiot; and this statement will, we trust, afford a lively stimulus 
to those persons who are now privately and actively devising 
plans for a more general and extended provision for the imbe- 
cile population of Great Britain. 


MEDICAL MEDIUMS. 


Tne attention of the excitable and speculative sections of 
the population has, no doubt, been directed to an advertise- 
ment, headed ‘‘ Mesmerism,” and stating that there are 
Wanted, subjects as medical-mediums, thought-readers, 
clairvoyants, &c. Ample remuneration will be given to per- 
sons who are good mediums, by an experienced mesmerist, 
who is willing to educate and develop these powers. Apply, 
by letter, giving address, or personally, to G. D., No. 56, 
St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, on Friday or Saturday next, 
from ten to three o’clock, N.B. Persons who are anxious to 
be mesmerized may apply within the above hours,” 

It would be an amusing, and, perhaps, not an uninstructive, 
task to receive the applicants, and to analyze their motives 
and their mental endowments. They would, doubtless, con- 
sist of two classes—the dupes and impostors: those who have 
not yet learnt the folly and trickery concealed beneath the pre- 
tence of thought-reading and medical clairvoyance, and those 
who feel within them resources of roguery, depths of decep- 
tion, and fountains of hypocrisy upon which they could draw 
with all the readiness and effrontery essential to the pecuniary 
success of a first-class medical medium. The notice to persons 
anxious to be mesmerized affords a hint that no time will be 
lost in bringing together the wolves and the lambs. 


QUACK MEDICINES FOR RUSSIA. 

Tue Journal de St. Petersburg contains a decision of the 
Council of Medicine of Russia regulating the conditions on 
which foreign quack medicines may be admitted into that 
country. Russia has for many years past been a great attrac- 
tion for inventors of all countries, and of all kinds of articles. 
So long as these inventions were confined to industry and com- 
merce, the Government has not interfered; but as the number 


In the course of a fortnight, however, I began to be.annoyed by 
foul effluvia from the drains, and soon afterwards the cook was 
prostrated with fever, and confined to her bed during a space 
of ten days. My children and servants sickened in succ2ssion, 
and were attacked with headache, sickness, and febrile derange- 
ments, clearly attributable to poisonous <e agency. 
Examination showed that the drainage of house was 
wretchedly imperfect. My youngest child did not, unhappily, 
escape so lightly as the rest of my household, and I have just 
brought her back to London, suffering from a most severe form 
of diphtheria, which, I need not tell your readers, arises almost 
invariably from bad drainage. I immediately wrote to the 
agent, and when stating the circumstances, warned him of the 
responsibility he incurred in again letting the house until the 
condition of the drains had been thoroughly investigated. In 
reply he stated, ‘‘1 have made every inquiry into the state of 
the drains and water-closets, and find them unobjectionable.” 
On mociemnadene stereotyped answer, I sought an interview 
with the late Mayor, who is a fellow-practitioner, and asked his 
assistance, He told me there was no officer of public health at 
Brighton. He admitted the objectionable state of the drai 
of the town, and told me he had been for years urging 
subject on the attention of the Town Council, but in vain. As 
I could offer no evidence that the evil complained of extended 
beyond the house, he could not render me any assistance. I 
next appealed for advice to Mr. Simon, at the of Health 
in London. He told me Brighton had not put itself under the 
jurisdiction of the London Board. If an epidemic broke out, 
the Council could send a commission to investigate the subject; 
but in a case like mine he had no , and although he 
on several occasions alluded to the drai 
his reports, the evil, he was well aware, 
tered. Lastly, I appealed to Dr. Farr, at Somerset-House; he 
inted out the fo 


the births (377) in St. Peter’s, Brighton.” 
**The inhabitants of this sub-district are 
mechanics, and the labourin 


much sympathy, but no redress; and more than 
authority has told me, that for the latter I must appeal to 


of new medicines prepared abroad, and offered to the public | ©°™S® 


by means of prospectuses, has latterly increased to an enor- 
mous extent, the competent authorities have considered it 
tight to interpose for the purpose of protecting public health. 
According to the laws hitherto in force, any inventor of a 
quack medicine was compelled, in order to procure the autho- 
Tization of its admission into Russia, to deliver to the Medical 
Council a sample of his invention, accompanied by a note 


pointing out its component ingredients. As, however, these | old 


demands have lately become so numerous from every part of 
Europe, the Council has not time to examine them all, and 
has therefore determined that it will not do so, unless the 
said medicine shall have been previously approved by the 
Academy of Medicine of the country of the inventor. 


Correspondence. 
“Audi alteram partem.” 


THE DEATH-DRAINS AT BRIGHTON. 
(LETTER FROM MR. ACTON.) 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—Two months ago I took a house in one of those fine 

_ Eastern terraces facing the sea at Kemp-town, Brighton. The 
abundant rain which had fallen probably prevented me from 
detecting any disagreeable smell at the time, and the agent, in 
reply to my inquiries, ——— 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
Queen Anne-street, Nov. 1860. Ws. Acton, M.R.C.S, 
P.S.—I regret to see in the obituary of The Times, the death 
of a distinguished ee eee at a house in Brighton, 
only a short distance from my residence. 


DR. TODD'S PRACTICE IN ACUTE DISEASES. 
(LETTER FROM DR. MURCHISON.) 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Str,—I regret that the ungrateful task is imposed upon me 
of replying to the letter which Dr. Beale has addressed to you. 

Dr. Beale must certainly have been at a loss for an argument 
when he finds it necessary to bring forward a second time the 
paragraph in my review. in which, when alluding to the pre- 
sent antipathy to depleting treatment and the use of mercury, 
I stated: ‘‘ The homeopathists, Dr. Bennett, of Edinburgh, 
and Sir John Forbes, have far more claim than Dr. Todd to 
their origination,” &c. There are few, if any, unprejudiced 
persons who will not see that the meaning which I intended to 


_ has been excessively high, and this has been notably the — 
in Btighton. To take one instance, the deaths (386) exceeded 
chiefly artizans, 
y of their dwel- 
lings, a very insufficient supply of water has been available to 
owing to dryness weather first portion 
uarter, water in in use having 
low. There is no effectual drainage attached te 
lings, and the cesspool system is in general use.” 
n my communications with these gentlemen I have met with 
tic local reformers, who are anxious to improve the sani- 
a of Brighton, and render it one of the moat healthy and 
(as I believe it to be) desirable residences eee Bes autumn 
months, that I appeal, Sir, to you, even at the risk of damaging 
for the moment the pecuniary interests of the lodg'ng-house 
keepers during this season, when the town is overflowing with 
fash’ nable society. All agree, that as long as Brighton fills, 
and che profession eae it as an oo residence, > 
ratepayers will not incur the expense of making sewers 
Lael quupesia, nor will individual landlords even trap the 
| ones, 


DE, TODD'S PRACTICE [IN ACUTE DISEASES, 


[Novemper 24, 1860. 


ay had enabled us to study the doing so, I shall be most happy to incorporate these results if 
an 


had in this wa: 
much of the treatment formerly pursued, and 
established by the 


the inutility 


that the same conclusion had been 


I republish the review, and to give them their due weight. 


Dr. Beale complains of some of my general remarks being 


“very indefinite and unsatisfactory.” I think any of them 


y 
of Sir John Forbes and Dr. Bennett. My remark was founded | will bear a favourable comparison with the following quotation 
on a knowledge of the views which both the physicians in | from Dr. Beale’s letter:—‘‘I repeat that many of those who 
of time vary- 


question had publicly expressed concerning the influence of | 
homeopathy on modern medical practice. Sir John Forbes, in | 
his article ‘‘ Homeopathy, Allopathy, and Young Physic,” 


have watched Dr. Todd’s practice, during 
ing from two to ten years, are convinced that some of 
patients who recovered would otherwise have died.” 1 mi 


published in 1846, wrote as follows :—‘‘ We have no more right | rejoin, that many practitioners have expressed their conviction 


to reject the evidence supplied in favour of homeopathy by its 
than we have of rejecting any other evidence in 
vour of any other medical doctrine, theoretical or practical.” 
And again he speaks of homeopathy as ‘‘ dest ned probably to 
be the remote, if not the immediate, cause of more important 
fundamental in the practice of the healing art than 
have resulted from any promulgated since the days of Galen 
himself.” And lastly, he observes, ‘‘ In this respect, if in no 
other, the doctrine of Hahnemann will have conferred an ines- 
timable benefit on the healing art.” Dr. Bennett also makes use 
of homeopathy as an ape against the necessity for bleed- 
ing in pneumonia. ‘“‘ Very severe cases of this disease,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ were observed by Dr. George Balfour, of Cramond, in 
the Homeopathic Hospital of Vienna, under a treatment that 
yet most of these cases got well, and may be considered as ex- 
cellent studies of the disease left entirely to nature,”—Zdin- 
burgh Medical Journal, I1., 787. 
will believe that, in 


amounts to an indirect insult to two distinguished phy- 
read such a sentence wi t re- 


In that letter I stated that during three years I had an 
of knowing all the cases of fever admitted into 


me, that certain patients would have recovered had it not 
for Dr. Todd’s treatment. I do not attach importance to 
statements; but the argument is quite as good as Dr. 


e's. 
letter contains some excellent observations on 
drawing up statistics of medical cases; but his 
more applicable to Dr. Todd's statistics of pneu- 

ja than to mine, (See my remarks on this point in the 


greater 


in them now before me. I find that in 21 of these case-books 
in succession, extending over about six years, there are 137 
cases of fever. Of these, no mention is made of the adminis- 
tration of wine or brandy in 18 cases; but the mere omission 
of any statement to this effect is no proof that brandy was not 
given, for in some of the cases even the medicines are not men- 
tioned; moreover, at least one-half of these 18 cases were mild 


upwards in 89; to 12 ounces or upwards in 50; 
upwards in 34; 24 ounces or upwards in 27; 36 ounces or up- 
wards in 7; 40 ounces or upwards in 4; and 48 ounces or 
upwards in 3. In 3 cases the quantity of brandy is not stated ; 
but in one of them it was evidently considerable. 
i and in others i 

brand 


under Dr. Todd, and that for this | readers 


ab 


e not now an opportunity of 
t out more than one 


of the inu 
object I had i 

more laboriou 


ts of Dr. Todd’s fever cases entered in these 


FEF 


- or if an opportunity be afforded to myself of 


long:—A man, aged thirty 

day of typhoid fever, and 

the day. 
to 12 ounces; on the seventeen 


I re 
1. Phat Dr. Todd believed his case-books to contain reliable 
some conclusion on the question at issue. 
employed his. for tho mmo 
object in another disease. 

3. That Dr. Beale has, in my opinion, entirely failed to dis- 
prove the conclusions arrived at in my review. On this last 
point, however, your readers can decide for themselves, 

One word more, and I have done. There was an animus 


1860. 
*,” Here this controversy must cease.—Ep. L. 


Inp1an Mepicat Due notice should be 
taken by those interested in the announcement, that no sepa- 
rate competitive examination for the Indian Medical Service 
will take place in January 


Tue Lancet,) 
4 
convey was, that homeop 
natural history 
of 

the 
zht 
to 
be 
8u 
Be' 
D 
the 
stric 
moa 
Review, p. 330). 
In the last paragraph of Dr. Beale’s letter, there is some- 
thing like an attempt to show that, after all, Dr. Todd 
did not prescribe stimulants more frequently, or in much 
than many other I need scarcely 
state, what is so generally known, that the administration of 
brandy in acute diseases was with Dr. Todd the rule, with other 
physicians the exception. Let us return to the fever cases once 
more, I have not now the means of consulting Dr. Todd’s 
case- books, but I have an abstract of the fever cases contained 
the expression quoted by Dr. Beale, I offered ‘‘ what almost 
tting it _ a our pro- 
| and that it should have been published in one of our 
medical journals,” That Dr. Beale ‘‘ objects very strongly” examples of febricula or relapsing fever, or were convalescent 
to the expression is quite immaterial ; but it is very satisfactory | on ‘detinden. Of the remaining cases, wine, sometimes to 
to find, after communication with both the inaulted physicians, | the amount of 12 oF 20 ounces in the day, 36 
that I have their authority for stating that they do not view cases; while in 105, sey in various doses, was adminis- 
it at all in an offensive light. One of re ye writes | tered. Of these 105 cases, the quantity ordered in the day was 
to me as follows:—‘‘ Your review of Dr. Todd’s Lectures I | less than 6 ounces in 13 cases; it amounted to 6 ounces or 
regard not only as an able, but as\a true one. I quite agree 
with what you say of the homeopathists. Of course you never | 
thought of insulting us.” Your readers can now judge for | 
themselves whether or not Dr. Beale’s “objection” is founded | 
upon another of those misrepresentations or distortions of my 
review, alluded to in my last letter. 
peri.” De Beale woald your 
ing’s College Hospital] to believe. The following is one instance 
ge the rate of mortality was quite equal to that stated | many others showing that the ——— might be ra‘ 
the review. De, Beale was itted on the tenth 
was so. small that it is impossible to draw any conclusion dered 6 ounces of brandy in 
as to treatment from them. I beg to observe that my «tate- | the quantity was increased 
ment was made, not to prove the large mortality amongst Dr. | day to 24, and on the nine- 
Todd’s cases, but to show that it was not the custom for such a | teenth day to 30 ounces; on the twenty-fourth ro the quan- 
large number of successful cases to be omitted from Dr. Todd’s | tity was 24 ounces; at four p.m. of the twenty-eighth day the 
case-books, as Dr. brandy was to 40 ounces, and at nine p.m. of the 
attem to show was wrong. He pealed ¢ | following da: man died. Peyer's patches were found 
as a source of information for all the 
cases of continued fever admitted under Dr. Todd. If it be so, 
why does he not go through these admission-books for the 
entire nineteen or twenty years (which would be a very a 
7 matter), and give us the results, in place of expressing his | 
4 opinion that the results derived from the case-books are | 
“utterly wrong”? My opinion is, that if the few cases said by | 
Dr. Beale to have been omitted from the case-books had been | 
included, the rate of mortality would very possibly have been 
greater than that stated in the review. 
But truly it is a little amusing to find Dr. Beale objecting to | displayed in Dr. Beale’s lecture rather unfavourable to the 
the case-books, and himself appealing to the hospital admis- | cause which he advocates, and very for di i 
have given some attention to these records, | the question at issue. Perhaps he will be kind enough to tell 
by unprofessional gentlemen, and I am confi- | your readers whether, when he assailed the review in his lec- 
are quite useless for obtaining correct informa- | ture, and spoke of it as degrading to medical literature, he was 
g the nature of the disease from which the | altogether ignorant that it had been written by a former ‘‘ col- 
suffered. I hay league at King’s College Hospital.” 
these books; but I o I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
rred to by Dr. Beale. It was| yoy, CHISON. 
lity of these admission-books | 
ch induced me to adopt the | — a 
onsulting the case-books, At 
time, 1 Dr. Beale will take the trouble of ascertain- 
tal 
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“MEDICAL TRIALS. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, Nov. l4zu. 
'@ittings in Banco, the Lorp Cuter Baron, Mr. Baron 
Mr. Baron and Mr. Baron Wipe.) 
ELLIS v. KELLY. 
.TuIs was a case stated under the 20th and 21st.of Victoria, 


»@ surgeon at Pinner, for having, on the 2nd of N: b 


| 22nd of Victoria, eap..90, enacts that duly-qualified medical 
practitioner shall be construed to mean ‘‘a registered 
under-this Act.” The 40th section enacts that any person 
who shall wilfally and falsely retend to be, or take or use the 
a physician, doctor 

medicine and surgery, bachelor 
ractitioner, or apothecary, 
escription implying that ‘he is i 

that he is reeegnised by law shall, 
summary conviction for any such offence, pay a sum not ex- 


to be, Deator oft 
‘thereby im that he was registered under the Act'2lst 
Victoria, cap. 90. 

t was magistrates 
plate, on which was engraved ‘‘ Dr. Kelly.” “The defendant 

owas registered in the last ‘‘ Medical Register’’.as a.member of 
“the Royal College of Surgeons of — 1856, lieentiate of 
the Society of Apothecaries, 1 he complainant swore 
othat he had him call himself Doctor Kelly. 

For the defence a document, purporting to be a diploma of 
the University of Erlangen, in’ Bavaria, was put in, and evi- 
dence was to prove the genuineness of it. 

Gustavus Morris Strauss, Doctor of Philosophy, of Berlin, 
-ewore that he was acquainted with the diplomas Of the Uni. 
versity of Erlangen, and that one of the seals attached to the 
‘diploma produced was that of the great University; that 
second seal, was that of the Medical Faculty; that the 
—— permitted the person named therein to medi- 

of aoe ofthe p Germany, the signature 
sof one of —— (Rowsshuit) to be genuine. 

ReinecHER, Doctor of Medicine, of Berlin, swore 

thetdhe tiglemede ion was in the form and shape of those 
used at Erlangen, but that the seals are not like those at pre 
«sent used; that formerly ee of Philosophy of Semen 
“universities were to be had for money, but not those for Medi- 
»¢ine, persons residing in England being unable to obtain one 
without first undergoing examination. 

‘The complainant contended that the diplema,pat in was not 
ulegally proved to be authentic and genuine, nor the person 
~mamed therein to be the defendant, and that the same might 
“th tie, defendant had left the document. at 
_— the Faculty at Erlangen, have ascertained the fact of 

its being genuine or not; and that even if these facts had been 
being qualified by 
ma to practiseas a M.D., he did commit the offence 

in the infermation.by having the title of dector on his 

late.in front. of -his house ; and also that the possession 
did not. entitle the defendant to-use 
Mthe: title of of, medicine in this country without being 
liable to the '40th-section.of the 2ist 
«and 22nd of Vietoria, cap. 90 

“The Justices, upon hearing: the- information, dismissed the 
game, with costs.against the complainant, fer the 
»peasons :—That it-was proved the defendant had practised at 
» Pinneras a medical man, assuming the title of doctor of medi- 
eeine, and wasnot-registered in the Medical as such ; 
that the document purporting to be a diploma was not proved ; 
that the possession of that document so far justified the defen- 
edant in.assuming the title of doctor of ; ‘thatche could 
not be.said :to ‘have assumed-euch title: wilfully yand falsely 
ewithin the meaning of the 40th section of the Registration Act ; 
bat the Justices were of opinion that»the Act prohibited in 

England the use.of the title of doctor of cbtnined by 
evirtue of any foreign diploma, unless the. same be registered 
according to the provisions of the Act. ‘The 
odor the 


tion-office, when the Council-would, through the | 


Medical 


“held to have so done wilfully and falsely onthe 


e title 
fom the pacar et produced bore 


them. Sect. 34, 2ist and 


£20.” The question is, whether upon the:wording of 
the Act the fact of having farig diploma pore te defendant 
a colourable right to use the title of 

think ‘the seals to the ¢ 


r. Copp, —The justices say the contrary. 
The lens Curer we 


The Lorp Baron.—But the defendant is registered 
both as a surgeon and an apothecary. 

to ew y and falsely pretends tobe what 
— 

RD CHIEF man is 

call himself what he pleases. ‘Suppo ~ 
anda Dector of Laws, which m 


PARISIAN MEDICAL .INTELLIGENCE. 
(FROM QUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Tur winter session of the Faculty of. Medicine at Paris.was 
opened on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 15th, by an introductery 
lecture from'M. Gosselin. “The burden of this lecture was,.as 1 
before announced to: you, the eulogium of the late Professorof 
Physiology, Pierre Bérard, whose death occurred in December, 
1858, and whose turn had now come.round. for the usual _aca- 
demical apotheosis. The .great..amphitheatre by half.past 
twelve had already begunto fillj:and before one o'clock :the 
members of the medical profession of this capital had mustered 
in great force. “This task was not an.easy one. M. Gosselin, 
however, acquitted himself most. sdmirably, and if not at all 
| times. eloquent,.was never otherwise: than cl 
| teresting to the listener. 

M.- Bérard was not, 


in virtue of the 


tions stated | speak 


| The Lorp Baron. —Theeals are both proved aceord- 
| ing to the evidence stated in the case before us. 
; | gistrates say they are not. 
Mr. Copp. —I eontend that a 
registered, comes withinthe 40th seoti 
| passed to prevent: persons not being qualified to practise sur- 
gery imposing upon the public. The defendant is qualified and 
registered, and you can only charge him with assuming to bea 
member of the ef Phyeisione awhan ho-ie-anly etality 
a member of the of Surgeons. There is no pretence for 
saying that he pretended to.be & member of the Calage of Phy 
sicians. The charge virtually here is not that he 
| name, but that he did not:drop it. 
of the Justi . be contirmed, and-granted the eosts of 
the appeal. 
| fessorship of Physiology either, 
ing, & practical investigator stamp of Magendie. 
Claude Bernard, nor a philosopher of the highest order. -He-was 
specially an interpreter of other-men’s opivions, a yulgarizer of 
uteking and using the title of doctor of medicme by anymedical | seience, somewhat of the Lardner genus, and on this mezit-and 
in’ England unless the said title be registered aecord- liarity of M. Bérard it was-that M. Gosselin dwelt.asthe 
“ang: to: the provisions-of*the Act; secondly,-whether, if the i 
‘@eourt should be of opinion that the Act prohibits the assuming veries 
be 
g 
selin, the main qualities of his powers as an academical ex- 
for the respondent. positor. He was, in fact, the showman of wonders discovered 
_» Mr. Copp submitted that the opinion of the Court should be | and bight to lighs by others. Qne-of the intellectual endew- 
-in_ the affirmative on both questions; that the Act prohi- | ments to which M. Bérard chiefly owed jhis success in life.was 
that of memory. So wonderfulindeed was his power of men- 
tal retention, that although four months previously to the eom- 
petitive strugg’e for the: pro‘essorship he had-not commenced 
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ten a.M.; Clinical Surgery, by Profs. Langier (Hotel Dieu), 
Jobert (Hotel Dieu), Velpeau (Ct 


daily, from 


harité), and Nélaton (Clinique), 
eight to ten a.m.; Obstetrics, by Prof. Dubois 


(Clinique), or substitute, daily, from eight to ten a.m. 


The Paris Faculty has proposed the 
for the Corvisart Prize of next ear :—‘* The Influence of Diu- 
retics on Disease of the Heart.’ 

A recent death, during the inhalation of has 


E 
4 


| 


Hatt.—The following tlemen passed 


The following gentlemen also on the same da their 
passed 


Richard Henry, 
Broxholme, Lincolnshire 
Stamper, James Fenton, Haverfordwest. 


Sprrciat Examiyation Arts.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen passed the above examination on’ 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov, 20th and 2st. 

Adams, Frederic William, Bristol. 

Birt, George Corney, Brighton. 

Isaac as, Saville-row, Walworth. 

Chri Wiliam Withern, Alford. 

Dusaw a\- 

toy, thampton. 

Harding, W. Ho Ay 

Holderness, William Brown, Park-street, Windsor. 

Land, Wiliam John, Aylesbeare, Devon. 

Pyle, Charles John, Amesbury, Wilts. 
Rayner, Henry, Sutton Valence, Kent. 

derson, R. N., Wellingborough. 

Sim , Reginald P., Norwich. 
Week Henry, Brompton, Kent. 
Williemse, Keppel-street. 
Wood, Robert, Uttoxeter. 


Apporntmexts.—Edward Benjamin Gray, Oxon., 


unanimously elected Ph: 
institution on the 15th inst., in the room of Dr. Rolleston, 


resigned. 

Dr. Thomas Chaplin has been i Physician to the 

. H. B. Macleod, M.D., has been elected Professor of Sur- 


- gery in Anderson’s University, Glasgow. 
has appointed Richard Hudson 
tenay, ., of Ballinteggart, a Magistrate 
County of Wicklow. 


Mepicat Mayors.—Dr. Livett, of Wells, Somerset, 
was, on the 9th inst., elected Mayor of that ancient city and 


Faver 1x the country 


i 


| 
F 
| 
2 


Yettow Fever at Betize.—H.M.S. has 
arrived at Jamaica from Belize, Honduras, a 


‘Tae Lancer] 
— 
his work for that express object, he nevertheless in that brief 
space contrived to get together sufficient information in this : 
special branch to overcome such antagonists as Gerdy, Bouil- | received certificates to practise, on : 
laud, Velpeau, Bouvier, Trousseau, and Piorry—no small fea- Thursday, Nov. 15th, 1860. 
ther this in a professorial togue. M. Bérard’s best works are Bracey, Charles James, Birmingham, 
his few articles on Physiology, to be found in the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Cann, Francis Mark, Exeter, Devon. 
de Médecine.” Their subjects are Asphyxia, Animal Heat, the Giese, Y ah — ty om 
and to this valuable publication Tanner, John, Tetbury, 

Physics, by Prof. Gavarret, Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, at eleven A.M. ; Medical Pathology, by Prof. Nathalis 
rations and Appliances, by Malgnigne, Monday, 
rations and Appli ry 4 gaigne, Monday, nes- : es 
day, and Friday, at four ; Medical Chemistry, by Prot 
i- urtz, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at a quarter to eleven , > 
a.M.; Anatomy, b Prot Jarjavay, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at mide y; Pathol and Therapeutics, by Prof. 
Andral (or his substitute), Tueslay, Thursday, and Saturday, 
at three p.m.; Surgical Pathology, by Prof. Denonvilliers, 
at four p.m.; Clinical Me- 
dicine, by Profs. i (Charité), Piorry (Charité), Rostan 
(Hédtel Dien), and Trousseau (Hétel Dieu), daily, from eight to 
| 
j 
occurred here in the practice of M. Fano (one of the agrégés | 
sequence 0 most painful operation—the remov: a 
tinctly continued for some M 
of the heart’s action. No cause has assigned for this 
melancholy event, which will contribute of necessity to increase 
the want of confidence, already very general, in the use of 
this most merciful agent. 
bes bien te the of | 
Sciences, by M. Pasteur, the untiring antagonist of M. Pouchet, | 
tleman. M. 
on the heights of the Jura contained few any, germs _s 
A Narvzat History Review is announced, in 
| ——<_er..C which Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Busk, Professor Huxley, and others 

The medical profession at Paris are contemplating the givi assume & part. . 
of a great ta M. Pi in testimony of their Tus Wovunpep Ladies’ Gari- 
tion of his talents, and as a ing for the services | baldian Benevolent Association have just remitted to General 
rendered by him to science. Garibaldi a further sum of £500 for the use of the sick and 

by 

Paris, November 19th, 1860. wounded volunteers of his army. 

edical 
Hews. curred. 
Royat Cottece or Surcrons.—The followmg gentle- 
men, having undergone the necessary examinations for the 
wore Members of the College at 
the Court of Examiners on the 15th inst. :— 
J 
Ford, branthwayte Beevor, Longton, 
— Henry, Madras, urhood, r. Foster has 
ward Dalle, Greenhithe. for upwards of seventeen 
Kennethmant, NB. 
Isherwood, Fetix William, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 
Lioyd, Samuel Benethwick, near Birmingham, hich he is held, and bears : 
w e 18 . an the simple but appropriate unscrip- 
Theodore, Free Town, Leone, tion—‘‘ To Dr. Foster, from his grateful patients.” 
Milson, Richard Henry, London, 
Theodore, Littichourne. 
Wiliam, Willeaball 
Savage, Thomas, Wolverhampton. surgeons, master, captain's clerk, and thirty men. Many of 
Young, George Edmund, Mechlin. occurred, 
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Roppery or Instruments.—At the Marl- 

_ borongh - and 

charged stealin instruments, the property o 

ailey, surgical maker, of 418, Oxford street, 

seal whom a large number of instraments had been stolen out 
of a glass-case in the shop, They-had end 

of them to a surgeon, and when mt, were apprehended ‘had 

in their possession several cases of instruments, which were 
identified. The prisoners were remanded. 

A Fatse Cuarce.—At the Police- 
court, on the 15th inst., a parochial medical officer was charged 
with an assault and indecent conduct towards a young woman, 
a servant out of place, ‘When the evidence had been given, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt _ These charges were easily made. It was 
necess: uy in g into the evidence, that great particularity 
should be iniate on, and great attention had been given to 

’ this case. Medical men, and surgeons more than any .men, 
were exposed to such accusations, He was of opinion that the 
present charge against the defendant had not been made out, 
and he should certainly not commit him, but leave’ the com- 
plainant to proceed, if she should think fit, by indictment at 
the sessions. He did not believe the e, and should there- 
fore, so far as this court’ was discharge the de- 
fendant. 

Proposep Dispensary at’ Anpersnorr.—Not merely 
in the spirit of charity, but of prudence and economy, the at- 


tempt now being made to organize a dispensary at Aldershott |, 


is one deserving every tion. The condition ‘of the poor 
wretches who the camp has been described to us 
as most horrible, and in endeavouring to give them the relief 
likely to be afforded by an imstitation such as ‘that which is 
projected, its originators are exercising charity in a.most <dis- 
criminating way. Wretched outcasts as they.may be, they 
surely do not merit the heartrending sufferings they undergo, 
ending. sometimes in such a death.as humanity. must..shudder 

to contemplate. We trust the Government will not ‘withhold 
its assistance, as the indirect operation of the institution-must 

be attended’ with results most beneficial to the sanitary. con- 


dition of the soldier, and of course to the public finances, which |. 


suffer in proportion as they become unfit for service by disease. 
' The Rev. J. Dennett, incumbent of Aldershott, and . Messrs. 
Mangles’ Bank, Aldershott, receive. and 
Navy Gazette. 
Tur Mevicat Scoot or Paris.—The lectures given 
_ at the School of the Faculty began on the 14th and 15th imst. 
Besides these lectures, which are delivered by the professors of 
the faculty, a number of courses on the different branches of 
» medical science are allowed. to be given by deputy professors, 
or erg 4 doctors of medicine, in an adjoining building called 
** Ecole Pratique,” where dissections are carried on, These 
as they are called, offer excellent opportunities to 
© talented and eloquent young medical men for conveying know- 
ledge, making a reputation, and collecting small fees. 
‘Heatra or Loypon pvrtmnc tHe “WEEK ENDING 
Sarorpay, Nov. 171H.—The mortality now exhibits that in- 
crease which usally attends the closing months of the year. 
From 1026 in the last week of October, She deaths in London 
~ have risen to 1183, the number in the week that ended last 
Saturday. . The of deaths, as. obtained 
corresponding week: ten. previous years (1850-59), and: for 
the purpose of congue corrected for increase of population, 
. is 1264; hence it appears that the deaths in the present:return 
are less by 81 than they would. have een if the average rate 
_ of mortality. for this period of the year 2ad prevailed. While 
otic diseases in the aggregate show a decrease for last week, 
re is an, increase generally under other heads, but icu- 
ly under pulmonary diseases (chiefly bronchitis and pneu- 
Are the deaths from which.rose from 207 to.270. In addi- 
* tion to these numbers, phthisis rose from 109 to 156. There 
~were,dnly 3 fatal cases of small-pox, 43 of measles, 38 of scar- 
‘latina, 12 of diphtheria, 46 of whooping: cough, and. 24 of 
¥ “Six deaths, five of which were those of infants, were 
syphilitic disease. Five children died from. medsles. ..A 
[reooper, aged 44, died in consequence of his clothes taking fire 
© from .rum spitting into a candle when. he was tapping a cask, 
A girl aged <“e ears was fatally scalded by fallgng back wands 


into a pot. ° d died from poppy syrup administered. me- 
« dically by its and ayoung man “from an of 
dandanem. nonagenarians, all women, died in the week, 
~ithe'eldest of was a spinster who had attained the age iof 


96 
Lasb-week the bitthe of 997 863 girls, in ‘all 1860 
o\childeen; were registered in ‘in 
weeks of the years 1550- 1800 the av the average number , 
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_ JAMES HOWELL, ESQ., M.R.O.S. 

‘Tue recent death of this gentleman, in his seventieth year, 
has removed:from amongst us one who by his talents and in- 
fluence, and especially by his high tone of professional conduct 
and feeling, was well worthy of the intimacy he enjoyed 
through life with most of the leading members of our profession 
in Lendonand its vicinity. 

Mr. Howell beeame a member ‘of the 
in 1812, and commenced 
this step by the advice of Dr’ Tape, of Staines, and Mr. ‘ie 
of Chertsey. In 1814 he married the daughter ‘of the latter 
gentleman; of the children of which marriage, several Sm 
cluding two sons in the medieal profession) survive him. “From 
this date to that of his death ee ee 
beloved and honoured, it Soa said, a 


patients; the grateful poor of the nei and the lead- 
ing professional men of his day, with whom his ice neces- 
sarily brought him into a frequent~ contact, his worth 
and manner made the prelude to friendship. 

Although he contributed little tothe literature of his 
fession, his great ability was-well known to his ay hed 
found: him, on points ‘of im , considerabl 


of his day. From a very early period he successfully 
the non-restraint system in the treatment of the 
diet and opium. “The ‘abuse of purgatives he 
also steadily resisted at all risks to himself; and there is one 
prominent member of the profession ‘still alive who probably 
owes his life to the sagacity’ ‘Mr. ‘Howell in this respect. ‘His 
suceess, more conventional meaning of the word, was 

eeisive, 

In 1857 his health began té fail ; and he-underwent an attack 
‘of fever, for which- he ‘was ‘attended by Dr. 


Brinton. ‘In 1868 he-was seized with sy closely. re- 
sembling those of cough, which ually undermined 
his constitution. © He vat his residence 
the 26th of 

On the 24th ult., at Colchester, 
M.R.C.S., for nearl West 
Mersea, Essex, 


On the 20th i 
EROS, ‘eston-super-Mare, James Coles, Eaq., 
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Pars Hoserran.—Operations, 2 


Mepicat Socezrry oF Lowpon. — 8} Lett- 
MONDAY, Nov. 26 ......4 somian Lectares on’ Medicine, by 
Observations 


Hare : “ Praetical om some of the 

. Points of. Diffenlty in. the Investigation 

of Tumours and Intumescence of the 
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CoLuses HosritaL. — Operations, 

\ “On Apnea Neonatoram.” 
| St. Hosrrtat.—Operations |} 


‘in- 
met 


Tas Laxcet;} 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


24, 1860, 


Dr. Charles 8. Nash.—Provided there be no bye-law of the Society which 


Co Correspondents. 


renders it imperative that the medical officer should be an apothecary, Dr. 
Nash, having both a medical and surgical qualification, is entitled to hold 
the appointment. Unders the provisions of the Medical Act, he is fully 
qualified, 

An Old Subscriber (Spalding) istheanked, The alteration shall be made if it is 
found consistent with our priwting regulations. 


Mr. Hulke’s communication shalleppearin our next impression, 


Dozs Mepicat Rgurer ter Recrriznt 4 ? 
To the Baiter of Tux Lancer. 


—In your reply (October 27th) to a “ Poor-law Medical Officer. 

tion does not constitute the recipient a pauper,” &c. 

we to this statement by the following decision, 

extracted from the Official (August 9th, 1942) of the 

“It is immaterial as regards constituting a person a what may be 

the description of telief which may be ordered him, w it be food or 

money or medicine, if it be furnished at the cost of the poor rates. It is the 
oor fact of the relief 

renders a person a 


the “ before a revising barrister would be sufficient to 
te eraare ofthe rec t's” hem tho 
am, Sir, your 
November, 1860. Hatr-a-Crown. 


*,* Our answer referred to a case specifically put to. us, and we defined a 
pauper by the statute of 16 & 17 Viet. to be as we deseribed, Our corre- 
spondent is to a certain extent correct in his quotation. Wé can now state 
on authority that “an order for medical relief, if given by a competent autho- 
rity, will of itself constitute the recipient a pamper; and if sueh pauper be a 
lunatic, the medical officer is bound to visit and report upon the case under 
the statate, and is to be paid his fee for such visit. But the order mast be 
for medical relief, and not merely fot examination; and the practice to pay 
for the examination of lunatics, who are not otherwise in receipt of relief at 
any time during the current quarter, is not correct,”—Ep, L._. 


4 Constant Reader (Jamaica) has neglectedtu authenticate his: communica- 
tiom in confidence. Before we can insert sueh a letter, we must be furnished 
with proofs of the aceuracy of the statements which it contains. 


Medicua.—If the patient become a pauper, the board of guardi refuse a 
certificate from any but the parish surgeon. 
on Quack 
To the Editor of Tae Lancet: 
_ cases of ing, h as that  Lécock’s Wafers,” 
Sre,—In of Gctober the by 


Le slat the of medicines at all? If the revenue 
h ture quack 

fore is an extensive s the of quackery as this implies 
should at once ‘be + a tht to. If small, then, 4 fortiori, should this vile 
abuse be ab d ve beng | refused, will 

sense of the th light 

hard 


And when the patient tires of “compounds vile,” he flies to “ globulessweet.” 
Dam vitantstalti vitia, in contraria curruni”. 

When we have weeded our ranks of such unworth ae ay 

Until then our arguments are-opposed én 

the advice, “ 


I remain, Sir, as 
Cheltenham, November, 1860. 8. Sisson, M.D. 


A Constant Reader, (Notting-bill,)—At dispensary patient dos not 
reeommendation 


St. Helens.—He will not be liable to prosecuti#én for practisi 


present 

the following simple remedy, w 
the same time create little 
guardians 


gentlemen in whom, I have no doubt, confidence would be placed he al yar 
they are above all suspi ions of the mean penny-wise-and-pound-volis 
which characterizes many boards of 
be likely to study the trae interest of the ratepayers, and-not to pay more for 
our services than they-are fair! 2 worth, The decision of any purely 


require a letter of from @ governor. It is otherwise with 
a general dispensary. We have always contended that the chief claim that 
a patient has for relief at a choritable institution is his destitution ; comse- 
quently we are in favour of {ree dispensaries. 


Spes (Richmond-hill) cannot enter upon thé summer course of lectures-untid 


the expiration of the winter session. If He commence his professional edacas 


tion previous to October, 1561, he will be exemptafrom the'regulation of the 
Médical Council. 


Wales; but if not registered, he will be assame the title. 


Tae Poor-Law Brow, 
To the Editor of Taw Lamcar. 


Srr,—As I, in common with all other union medical ‘have — 
st received the of another Bill for thw of 
f, proposed to be i troduced into Parliament next session, and which wil 


I fear share the fate of its predecessors, although e admits that at 


everyone 
we are as a tly treated, will yon allow meto 

I believe would be found effeetual, a 
or no opposition from either Poor-law Board or © 


guardians, and at the same time they would 


professional 
, such as extra fees, “might be verg-duirly 40 the 
neil of Medical Bdnention and Re 


e hints worthy of insertion, and that 
Sir, 


Poor law Surgeon—The last edition of Mr. Lumley’s Manual should hein the 
hands of every union surgeon. [1 contains information of great importance 
relative to the medical relief of the poor. 


Nemo.—Such advertisements are highly derogatory to the members ofa liberal 


To the Editor of Tux Lidxomret 


Judging from my own experience, I dotwot 
8. N..” in You lst Fey 
four sears I have met with three-very sim! but in two fo of longer duras 
tion. One in private practice, who during the last year of her life was the subs 
ject of a regular periodical discharge, resemblitig in the catamenia) — 
secretion of her youth. She died a fewmonths simee; in her sixty-seventh — 
, of anasarca, the result of long-continued disease of the heart and liver. 
its were union cases; One diel last yearvin the Infir- - 
I am surgeon, at-the good old age. of nimety-three, ina 
perfect state of health up to the dayof her death, with: thts excepticn, save 
an obscure fuetuation which she iged of in the abde 
at the bifureation of the aorta, a few months Previous, Theéthitd party is 
living, and im her sixty-seventh ym. Forthe last fifteen monthsshe has had 
ascites, and daring that period I have hadwccasion to tap her six times. Since 
the- first tapping, however, she has neverexperienced any returmof her monthly 
disease, whieh regularly occurred three months previously. 
The natare — senile catameniatseeretion | am unable to say; neverthe- 


less, these three cases are faithfully peeorded, and as such | doubt 
will admit (with that of yonr “S. NJ) of either @ 
physivlogigat explanation, 
I am, Sir, your 


Milnthorpe, Westmorland, Nov. 1860, ©. MDS 

Communications, Lerrers, &c., have beew received Dr.'Marchison 
Mr. J. W. Hulke; Mr. W. G. Bacot? EB. Ma Wetherall 
Mr. J. A. Cooksey; Mr. W. Jessop Pillduck » Mi) 
MeWilliam; Dr. BR. H. Wilbe; Mr. Néwton Mf. C.J, 
Mr. A. Packman; Dr. Tilt; Mr. Acton: Dr. JamesrAraott; Mr. 
Dr. Buss; Mr. Marley; Mr. HarryLobb; Dx, Fisher; King’s Lyuny 
Chesterman, Banbury, (with enclosare;} M#. B. W. Richardson, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. W. Brooks, Odiham,»(with enclosure;) Tall, 
Leeds, (with enclosure;) Mr. J. Rylands, ‘Warrington, (with enclosurey) - 
Mr. W. A. M‘Kinnon, (with enclosure;) Mr/.W. Andrews; (withtenctosure;) + ‘ 
Dr, Cummins, (with enclosure ;) Mrv A..B, Steeie, Liverpool, {with.envlo- - 
sure ;) Dr. Moss, Long Ashton; Mr. B. Tiomas,Lianelly, (with’ enclosare ;) 
Mr. W. C. Cantley, (with enclosure ;) 
Dr. Stillman, Southam ; Mr. R. P. Tiékler, (with enclosure;) Scaift, 
(with enelosare ;) Dr. Montgomery, Coggeshall, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Wide, — 
Birmingham, (with enclosure ;) Mr. P. H/ Stokoe, (with enclosures) Ma J, 
Manning, (with enclosure ;) S. O., (with enclosares) Medicus, (with enclon- 4 
sure;) A Constant Reader ; J. H. B.; MalariaRomana; &e, &. 
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ar, 
yed 
the medical offic'rs be appointed and the districts be arranged as at 
present by the guardians, and sanctioned by the Poormlaw Board; but let the 
salaries be fixed by the county justices (who are at present ex-officio guardians) 
a sessions. The idea of-fixing any one scale of payment to 
apply to all districts alike appears to me to be absurd, and mast either be so 
| as to amount in some cases to extravagance, or it will be utterly inade- 

: quate in others. Local cireumstances mast always be taken into considera- 
officer’s my e, ho Pp atl received | tion, and some discretion allowed tu one board or another to modify the rate of 
— — 

profession. 

J. M. 4.—The father is alone legally responsible. The son would successfully 
plead infaney, and the plaintiff would be nonsuited, The son, however 
should be subpeenaed to give evidence, 

thor, 
Lett- 
yas. J. 
of the 
nyand 
of the 
‘TY OF 
“On 
ke.” — 
ases of 
stions, 
jous, 2 
anaes, Aler-Studens will not be exempt unless he enters to a recognised school pre- 
. Mr. vious to October, 1861. The position which he holds, though a highly 
zation honourable one, confers no privilege upon him, quoad the examination in 
question, 
q Caminorium Mundator will find the information he requires in Erichsen’s, 
aL. — Fergusson’s, or any other recognised work upon Surgery. 
1088.— ANew 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Earle, Sr,—With reference paragraph that in last week’s 
eating I beg to offer the remark, which, if 
nuoraber, with the above 
Opere of supply and demand still holds good, should, I consider, be made 
public, It is, that since orth London Hospital for Con- 
a. on October 25th, we have daily and numerous applications for 
ms fact which, to an unprejudiced sind, must st once negative the ides 
of the non-necessity for such an institution, 
1} P.M. 
D> AND November, 1860. and Medical Officer. . 
“ Epi- 
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